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Arricte L—THE RELATION BETWEEN CHRISTIAN- 
ITY AND HEATHEN SYSTEMS OF RELIGION. 


CHRISTIANITY is a religion of conquest, and as such is 
brought into vital contact with every form of heathen religious 
belief It follows that a just appreciation of the relation be- 
tween Christianity and the religions which it aims to supplant, 
is an essential qualification for the missionary in his work of 
evangelization. The Apostle Paul did not resolve to know 
nothing but Christ and Him crucified, in any narrow sense that 
would cause him to ignore the previous religious training and 
convictions of those whom he sought to lead into a truer and 
nobler life. Ignorance of a man’s religious convictions involves 
an ignorance of the best methods of approach to his mind and 
heart. On the other hand an exaggerated estimation of the 
doctrines of heathen religions must tend to dangerous com- 
promises between truth and falsehood, to an adulteration of the 
new wine of life with the old dregs of human error, that min- 
ister only disease and death. But the task of judging justly of 
strange religious systems is confessedly a difficult one. If it is 
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found not easy to eliminate the personal equation in scientific 
investigations, much more is this true in ethical and religious 
investigations. Men in their estimation of truth are often un- 
consciously biased by education, by their mental qualities, and 
above all by their state of heart. How often do we read from 
the hands of different writers conflicting accounts of heathen 
systems of worship; and this too from men of equal intelli- 
gence, and opportunities for investigation. But the subject is 
too important for us to shrink from its examination through 
fear of being betrayed into error in our conclusions. Rather 
should we be warned by the difficulties to conduct our inguiries 
with caution and candor, and with charity towards those who 
may chance to differ from us in our conclusions, 

I.—We would first remark as introductory to our discussion, 
that heathen systems of religion are providential in their estab- 
lishment and in their development; and that while they con- 
tain much that is false and evil, as measured by the Christian 
standard, they also contain much that is true and good; and 
further, that the truths which lie imbedded in these systems 
have operated as powerful conserving elements in heathen civil- 
izations, preserving them from that swift disintegration which 
the evil passions of men tend to bring about. Confucian 
scholars tel] us that man’s dignity above the birds and beasts 
is found in his apprehension of the doctrine of the Five Rela- 
tions, and that Confucius, in unfolding and emphasizing the 
teachings of the Ancient Sages, had preserved subsequent 
generations from degenerating to the condition of birds and 
beasts. If we study the history of China this estimation of the 
Confucian doctrine is abundantly confirmed. From the earliest 
times until the present day China has ever and anon been desc- 
lated with the terrible scourge of civil war, fed by the wild 
passions of hatred, greed, and ambition. But at length some 
chieftain has appeared more powerful than his rivals, who, 
whether from conviction or a wise policy, has brought order 
out of confusion, and restored peace to society, by reorganizing 
government on the basis of the doctrines of the Ancient Sages 
concerning the rights and duties of men. 

Buddhism in its inception in the mind of Gautama, and in 
its development by his disciples, is a religion of self-abnegation 
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and a boundless charity. Both in China and Japan it has 
united with the best elements of Confucianism to check man’s 
selfish greed for wealth, and fame, and power. Happily Gau- 
tama, though ignorant of God, drew largely from his moral 
intuitions in his religious teachings, and thus Buddhism next 
to Christianity has been a religion of humanity. Who will 
deny that in its teaching concerning benevolence, humility, 
truthfulness, purity, compassion, it has exerted a restraining 
influence against the evil passions of selfishness, pride, false- 
hood, lust and cruelty. Its power to subdue the fierce natures 
of men is perhaps best illustrated by its influence upon the 
Mongolian character. During the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries vast hordes of Mongols followed their intrepid ieaders 
over a wider sweep of conquest than history had before recorded, 
—from the Pacific on the east to the Mediterranean on the west, 
from the Indian Ocean on the south almost to the Arctic Ocean 
on the north; and their conquests were everywhere marked 
with that savage cruelty that testifies to their wild, ungoverned 
natures. But Buddhism, through Tibet, was gradually propa- 
gated in Mongolia, and was accepted with the ardor of a rude 
and superstitious people; and the influence of its doctrines of 
humanity in modifying their ruthless character has been marked 
and unquestionable. 

If. we turn to the religion of Ancient Greece we find it to be 
rather the product of a gorgeous xsthetic fancy than a deep 
religious faith. The Greeks, though broken into separate 
States, which were constantly warring with one another for 
supremacy, yet were united by their religious institutions, their 
feasts and games, and above all by the Delphic Oracle where 
the Amphictyonie Council was held, the real central power of 
Greece. The Greeks transferred to the gods their highest ideals 
of grace and perfection, along with the entire range of human 
desires and passions, and in return their delicate and refined 
religion, operated with a reflex influence upon the thoughts of 
the people, stimulating sculpture and elocution, literature and 
art, and carrying Grecian culture far beyond that of surround- 
ing nations, making the incomparable productions of this gifted 
people models for imitation in subsequent ages. 

Roman Imperial worship had altogether a historical develop- 
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ment along with the growth of the Imperial power. Virtue is 
the one bulwark of strength in a government by the people, 
and in the general decay of morality the Roman State was 
saved from anarchy and dissolution by the reins of govern- 
ment being grasped by a single powerful hand. The deifica- 
tion of men illustrious for virtue or deeds of valor has been 
common in every heathen land. The Roman regard for law 
and authority, stimulated by the strong instinct of self-protec- 
tion against lawless power, led them to clothe their emperors 
with ever-increasing dignity, until they gave them seats among 
the gods, and for the first time the heterogeneous nationalities 
united under the Roman dominion, were united in religion by 
the magnificent ceremonial of Imperial worship. It was under 
the ablest Emperors that this new system of worship received 
its highest development, and by its magnificent temples, its im- 
posing array of officiating priests, its splendid festivals and costly 
games, contributed to strengthen the Imperial power, and defer 
the day of its overthrow. 

IT. But we turn from this hasty sketch of some of the ben- 
eficiai effects of heathen religious teachings, to give a like 
hasty sketch of the tendency of heathen religions to exaggerate 
and distort those truths to which they give the greatest promi- 
nence, and to ignore or neglect other truths which in Christain 
teachings occupy an equal or a higher place. 

The doctrine of obedience to parents has received in China 
an abnormal development, until this secondary obligation has 
usurped the place of the primary obligation of obedience to 
God. The essence of heathenism is found in the worship of 
the creature rather than the Creator, and the fact that Confu- 
cianism conserves the important doctrine of filial piety, does 
not redeem it from the charge of being a false system of crea- 
ture worship. Perhaps we should iook in vain for a better 
illustration of the saying that ‘‘an exaggerated truth may be- 
come a dangerous error.” It is far less difficult to convince 
the heathen of the folly of image worship, than to separate the 
tangled threads of truth and error in the system of ancestral 
worship, and thus persuade their consciences that it contaius an 
element of evil. But by so far as ancestral worship has ob- 
tained a stronger hold upon the moral and religious convictions 
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of men than image worship, by so far is its antagonism to the 
pure Theism of Christianity more subtle and obstinate. Again 
the duty of filial obedience in its perpetual reiteration has al- 
most buried from sightjthe related duties of husband to wife 
and of parent to child. Mencius defends himself from the 
charge of keeping company with a man who has a national rep- 
utation for unfilial conduct, by explaining that the conduct of 
his friend is misunderstood, that his only offense is that of 
excessively urging his father to right conduct resulting in his 
father’s driving him from home. But that he has the true spirit 
of obedience is demonstrated by the fact that he sent away his 
wife and drove forth his son, denying himself the happiness of 
their cherishing attentions because he had offended his father. 
If Mencius does not intend to approve of the rejection of wife 
and child as a right act, he at least shows no realization of its 
injustice and cruelty. In Mencius’ list of five unfilial things 
we find as one, “selfish attachment to wife and children,” and 
this offense is often discussed in Chinese writings, while the 
opposite, of neglect of wife and children through excessive 
attention to the wishes of parents, is never mentioned. The 
effect of this distorted teaching is seen in the very constitution 
of Chinese society. Women are not companions but servants, 
at best to be treated only with condescending kindness, and 
kept in careful subordination to the will of the stronger sex, 
excluding them from those opportunities of culture which 
would place them at the side and not at the feet of those with 
whom their destinies are linked in life. On one occasion Con- 
fucius’ disciple Ch‘en K‘ang sought to learn from the Master's 
son, Po Yii, whether he had received lessons of instruction 
from his father different from those imparted to others. Among 
the things learned by this inquiry was an inference concerning 
the relation between Confucius and his son, that “‘ The superior 
man maintains a distant reserve towards his son.” ‘The Confu- 
cian ideal of the relation between parent and child is one of 
dignified reserve, while that between child and parent is one of 
assiduous servility. Society organized upon the basis of such 
principles can but tend to suppress the spirit of hearty obedi- 
ence to parents, and to produce instead the multiplied forms of 
a cold and dead mannerism. 
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As Confucianism centres its thought in the family, so Bud- 
dhism centres its thought in the individual. Deliverance from 
the dominion of sorrow and evil through the slow process of 
self-discipline is the goal of its instructions. But the duty of 
self-discipline is magnified to inordinate proportions, to the 
neglect of duties to family and society. Our Saviour rebuked 
the Jews for making void the word of God by their traditions, 
saying that “If a man shall say to his father or his mother, 
that wherewith thou mightest have been profited by me is 
Corban, that is to say, ‘Given to God’; ye no longer suffer him 
to do ought for his father, or his mother.” In like manner 
Buddhism makes void the word of God written in every human 
heart, in teaching men to renounce the claims of family and 
society in a vain effort at self-purification. In Mongolia and 
Tibet the celibate priests constitute a large proportion of tbe 
male inhabitants, and the Chinese Government shrewdly en- 
courages this condition of things, to the end that population 
may not increase, and control may be more easily exercised. 
It is true that the same error which we are pointing out in 
Buddhism has existed in the Christian church, but only asa 
later element of human corruption and not as an integral part 
of its life. 

The Grecian Religion—while by the noble and beautiful 
forms which art gave to its divinities it stimulated esthetic cul- 
ture—by its exhibition of the vices of the gods corrupted the 
morality of the people. The impure myths represented in 
pictures and statues, enacted in plays, and rehearsed in song, 
tended to poison the very fountains of social purity. Says 
Plato, ‘‘ Everybody will begin to excuse his own vices when he 
is convinced that similar wickednesses are always being per- 
petrated by the kindred of the Gods.” “If I could only catch 
Aphrodite,” exclaimed Antisthenes, “I would pierce her through 
with a javelin, she has corrupted so many of our modest and 
excellent women.” And this evil struck deeper than the 
Grecian Sages apprehended, their own moral vision being ob- 
scured by the corrupting atmosphere by which they were sur- 
rounded. The pure virtues of the family life were but imper- 
fectly appreciated by the noblest minds of Greece. Says 
Uhlhorn: “The family life, in the true meaning of the words, 
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the Greek did not know.” Plato makes a community of wives 
a characteristic of his ideal republic. Socrates asks of one of 
his friends, ‘Is there a human being with whom you talk less 
than with your wife.” He frequented the house of Aspasia, 
the mistress of Pericles, and in this strange society discoursed 
on virtue! He visited Theodota, a woman of similar character 
and counseled her how best to prosecute her business of win- 
ning and keeping “friends.” Demosthenes tells us without 
seeming appreciation of the social evil involved, “ We have 
others for our pleasure, wives to bear us children and to care for 
our households.” Thus while Grecian civilization was flower- 
ing forth its most exquisite forms of external beauty, a canker 
was already forming in its heart which boded speedy decay 
and dissolution. 

The growth of Roman Imperialism marked a stage of decline 
in the virtue of the people. Already powerful forces of evil 
were operating that tended to disintegrate, and the one door of 
escape from social anarchy was found in a central autocracy. 
The dignity of the Roman citizen was crushed beneath the 
heavy wheels of the Imperial Juggernaut, and the rights of 
men were surrendered before the altars of the national gods. 
But at last these gods proved themselves to be all too human 
before the fierce attacks of the wild barbarian hordes, and 
Roman effete civilization gave place to a new civilization, rude 
indeed at first, but vigorous, and capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. Doctrines concerning the rights and the dignity of the 
individual man which were lost by the Greeks in anarchy, and 
by the Romans in despotism, have been recast by Christianity 
as a powerful leaven into the new civilization, which is reor- 
ganizing society after the pattern of a loftier ideal than entered 
into the minds of the Greeks or the Romans to conceive, and 
the grand truth is coming to be ever more clearly apprehended 
that all men are equals in their common dependence upon the 
one great Ruler above. 

In early ages men, by observation, gained a fragmentary 
knowledge concerning the relation of the stars in their courses, 
but without the unifying truth of the sun as the centre of a 
system of worlds, their knowledge remained crude and imper- 
fect; so heathen religions have embodied fragments of know]- 
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edge concerning the relations and the duties of men, but 
without the unifying truth of God as the centre of a great 
spiritual system, such knowledge has remained crude and 
admixed with error, powerless to organize itself into a con- 
sistent whole. Lao Tsu, the founder of Taoism, apprehended 
the truth that there is a subtle, invisible law operating every- 
where in nature, and that it-is the duty of man to bring his 
life into harmony with this law ; but in striving to attain this 
end through self-renunciation he cast off those obligations to 
society which nature has linked the life of every man to his 
fellow man. In the religion of India we read of the self- 
existent, eternal Brahma as the source of all being. But we 
look in vain for this shadow of truth to resolve itself into the 
clear substance of Christian revelation. The ultimate goal of 
a long and weary course of discipline is not conscious joy in 
the presence of the Ineffable One, but rather reabsorption into 
a vague, impersonal That. The being in whose face we had 
almost caught the lineaments of the Christian’s God, vanishes 
in the popular worship into obscurity and forgetfulness, and 
the truth of the dignity of the soul of man in its origin is cor- 
rupted by human pride into the cruel and degrading system of 
caste. 

III. But let us further inquire what heathen systems of 
religion teach us concerning God, sin, holiness, redemption, 
immortality. Universal history unites in testifying with the 
Christian Scriptures, that mankind have never liked to retain 
God in their knowledge. But men cannot break loose from 
their environments, they cannot wholly stifle thought, or silence 
the warnings of conscience; and so there come to us ever and 
anon plaintive voices from out the midst of heathenism, as 
from lost children wretched in their wanderings from a father’s 
home, and crying for guidance to a place of rest and peace. 
As human nature in its degeneracy yet retains nany lineaments 
of character which point to the Divinity of its origin, so too 
the broken fragments of a Divine original reappear amid the 
corrupted forms of heathen worship. But like a beautiful pic- 
ture reflected from the shattered surface of a mirror, we catch 
but glimpses of the original, and are ever baffled in our ef- 
fort to discover the completed image. We learn by inquiry 
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into the early history of the human race, that the first steps of 
apostasy from God were through the deification of those objects 
aid powers in nature in which the Divine energy was most 
conspicuously manifested in the government and protection of 
men. Job in his suffering urged his innocence of this form of 
creature worship which prevailed about him. “If I beheld 
the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in brightness, and 
my heart has been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed 
my hand: I should have denied the God that is above.” 
Shun, the sage emperor of China, presented a burnt offering to 
heaven, and sacrificed in order to the hills and rivers. He 
divided his empire into twelve provinces, appointing in each a 
central mountain as a guardian divinity over the surrounding 
country. And this nature worship which thus appears com- 
pletely organized in the very dawn of Chinese history has been 
erystalized in the State religion, descending from generation 
to generation. It is an interesting discovery in philology that 
the Jupiter of the Romans, and the Zeus of the Greeks were 
identical in origin with the Dyaus of the ancient hymns of the 
Hindu Veda, and that their meaning was sky, or the shining 
one. But while the unimaginative mind of the Chinese has 
clung to the early conception of heaven as the exalted ruler, 
the shining one of the early Aryans was swiftly changed by 
their active imaginations into new and scarcely recognizable 
forms. In the further degeneracy of heathen worship we dis- 
cover two tendencies, one scholastic, the other popular. To 
more reflective minds nature in all its rich variety of manifest- 
ations, has been bound together in the unity of an all-pervasive 
law, but in ignorance of the intelligent source of such direct- 
ing, sustaining law, the universe has been thought to be self- 
evolved and self-sustained ; and thus pantheism is the dreary, 
desert waste through which scholastic heathenism wanders in a 
vain search for the springs of the water of life. But to the 
popular mind each energy in nature has its presiding deity. 
The winds and the rain, growth and decay, famine and pesti- 
lence, peace and war, life and death, each and all are ruled by 
their respective gods, who are to be supplicated and propitia- 
ted by gifts and offerings. Thus the indictment of Scripture 
against the Gentile world is confirmed by the testimony of his- 
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tory that, ‘‘ Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools 
and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man.” 

But if heathenism fails to teach us concerning the character 
of God, it necessarily fails to teach us concerning the nature of 
sin. There is an order of truth which we discern in the Bibli- 
cal revelation, God must first be made known in the holiness of 
his character, in the just requirements of his law, before sin 
can stand revealed as exceedingly sinful. The Bible narrative 
is a record of human transgressions, not against conscience 
simply, or against the abstract law of right but against the 
living God, who cannot look upon iniquity with allowance. 
Thus the Biblical conception of sin is heart alienation from 
God. The sinful human heart is a deep fountain of bitter 
waters that sends forth a corrupting stream through all the 
channels of life. But heathenism conceives of sin chiefly in 
its human relations, and even in these lower relations its guilt 
and defilement is but imperfectly apprehended. It is a disease 
—to be cured by self discipline; a debt—to be canceled by 
meritorious acts; ignorance—to be removed by study and con- 
templation. Confucius was perpetually talking of the ease 
with which the doctrines of the Sages could transform the 
lives of men and the institutions of society; and this in strange 
blindness to all the lessons which the history of the past had 
taught, and which his own experience confirmed concerning 
the deep-seated virulence of sin; and these shallow sentiments 
were crystalized in Classic phrase, to be repeated from genera- 
tion to generation by admiring disciples, while the power of 
sin was unbroken, and the institutions of society remained 
unreformed. 

As heathenism fails in its conception of the guilt of sin, so 
does it fail in its ideal of a holy life. In its forgetfulness of 
God, and the perfections of his characier, it forms for itself 
dwarfed and distorted models of virtue, the creations of dark- 
ened understandings and of diseased spiritual vision. The 
founders of religions have all been men who have embodied 
their doctrines in their lives, and thus their lives have become 
models for imitation by their followers. In Lao Tsu we see a 
man earnest and contemplative, who with a philosopher’s eye 
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perceives that the end of worldly strife and ambition is vanity 
and emptiness, but who hides himself from those evils which 
he cannot remedy, seeking to subdue his earthly appetites by 
a life of apathy and inaction, and the goal of all this self-dis- 
cipline is not transformation into the image of the living God, 
but assimilation to a blind, unconscious power in nature. 

To the followers of Confucius the character of their great 
master is complete in every human virtue; and a just estima- 
tion of his life must give him a high place among the distin- 
guished names of the heathen world. He saw with clearness 
and stated with accuracy many important truths concerning 
the relations and duties of men. He was pure in life, earnest 
and sincere in his convictions, and anxious to correct the evils 
of his times. But his thoughts were wholly centered in this 
present life. He describes himself as one who in his eager 
pursuit of knowledge forgets his food, and in the joy of its 
attainment forgets his sorrows, and who does not perceive that 
old age is coming on. He dismisses his disciple’s inquiry con- 
cerning death as involving mysteries that he cannot explain. 
In his sickness he displays no sense of the need of prayer. He 
commends the formal worship of the gods, but warns that they 
should be kept at a distance. Thus the horizon of Confucius’ 
thoughts was bounded by the present life, and the impress of 
his teachings is abundantly manifested in the worldly character 
of this people. 

Buddha is represented to us as one having the profoundest 
sympathy with the misery of humanity. But to him there is 
no Heavenly Father to whom the earthly child can look for 
guidance; there is no light of hope to allure the soul to the 
joys of a brighter world; existence is misery, and the only 
escape is in the dark, silent vacuity of Nirvana. With what 
relief do we turn from these heathen conceptions of a holy life 
to the life which Christ lived among men. Who so humble as 
He? Whoso pure and true? Who so full of sympathy and 
compassion? Who so unselfish in his suffering love? Though 
for a little time a dweller in the world, His life was above the 
world, centered in God. In Him the image of God lost in 
Eden was restored again to men, and the curse of death was 
swallowed up in the blessed hope of immortal life. 
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As heathenism hides from itself its deep heart alienation 
from God, and deceives itself with false patterns of virtue, so it 
has no clear conception of the true means of redemption from 
the dominion of sin. Instances may indeed be multiplied of 
attempts to expiate the guilt of sin, and thus avert the wrath 
of the gods. The blood offering for sin, so prominent in the 
Jewish worship, has reappeared in many of the heathen sys. 
tems of religion; and in this ceremony we read the more seri- 
ous confession of heathen consciousness that a reparation is 
needed to avert the punishment of sin. But while in the Jew- 
ish religion the thought of expiation grew ever clearer, until it 
culminated in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, in heathen re- 
ligions it has grown ever more vague and shadowy, hidden 
under less serious forms of worship, consisting of gifts and 
offerings, of feasts and processions, of penances and purifica- 
tions. The gods of the Greeks were as full of moral obliquity 
as men, and hence the end of worship was rarely to appease 
offended justice, but chiefly to win the favor of the gods, and 
secure their protection and help. The gods of the Romans 
were beings of official rank and dignity, to be approached with 
punctilious ceremonies, and from these forms of worship the 
proud Roman turned away with the comfortable thought that 
his accounts for the present were balanced with the gods. We 
have in the early history of China the beautiful incident of the 
Emperor T ang offering himself in a form of sacrifice to Shang 
Ti as a substitute for the people, to arrest the miseries of pro- 
tracted famine. But the history of Confucianism reveals no 
growing need of a sacrifice for sin, or of a mediator to restore 
the broken relation between God and man. Self-culture in 
imitation of the Ancient Sages is an all-sufficient power to 
eliminate the last vestiges of evil from the human heart. In 
Buddhism and Taoism there is no offended God to be propi- 
tiated, and self-renunciation, which is but another form of self- 
culture is the one road of escape from the evils of life. We 
learn that the fall of man, as recorded in Genesis, was a revolt 
from subjection to the will of God; and the self will of an 
apostate race has driven forward the different nations of mea, 
under the ineradicable religious instinct, each in its own pect 
liar line of self-puritication. And this self-discipline, apart 
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from dependence on help from God, tends to pride and self- 
complacency. It is the work-righteousness which the Apostle 
Paul condemns. And precisely here is the root of the deep 
antagonism which heathenism has ever shown toward Chris- 
tianity. The doctrines of Christianity centre in the cross of 
Christ, and to every phase of heathenism the cross of Christ is 
a stumbling-block and an offense. It condemns the world as 
guilty before God and powerless for self-deliverance: and to 
this sentence the human heart cries out in rebellion, until 
touched by the spirit of God, and taught to utter the publican’s 
prayer: “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

Belief in a future life of some form is common to the various 
heathen religions; but to them all the world beyond the grave 
is a vague and shadowy region. It is often a matter of wonder 
to the Christian scholar, that the doctrine of immortality, so 
prominent and vital in his own religious thoughts, was so slow 
in emerging into light in the ancient Scriptures. But the his- 
tory of heathenism testifies that the thought of immortality, 
apart from the knowledge of the just and holy God who in- 
habits eternity, has no necessarily ennobling influence upon the 
lives of men, but rather that it constantly lends itself as a ready 
element in those superstitions which darken and degrade the 
lives of men. And thus we recognize the wisdom of that 
progress of doctrine which first teaches man his duty towards 
God, and upon this sure foundation builds the hope of a blessed 
immortality. The Apostle Paul describes the heathen as 
“ Having no hope, and without God in the world,” and while 
the voices that come to us from heatheaism concerning the 
future life are confused and discordant, the prevailing under- 
tone is that of sadness.and despair. Life is seen to be ebbing 
swiftly to a close. Like a shadow, like a dream men pass 
away. Writes Tacitus: “If there is a place for the spirits of 
the pious, if, as the wise suppose, great souls do not become 
extinct with their bodies.” “If” says Dr. Uhlhorn, “in that 
if lies the whole torturing uncertainty of heathenism.” We 
meet another phase of heathen hopelessness in the attempt of 
some to smile on death as a welcome oblivion, into which the 
soul escapes from the miseries of life. Caesar announced be- 
fore an approving auditory in the Roman Senate that: “ Be- 
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yond this life there is no place for trouble or joy ;” and Seneca 
consoles himself with the thought that suicide is an ever-open 
door out of a miserable world,—a door through which many 
noble Romans passed into eternity. Thus heathenism like a 
broken vessel driven with fierce winds and scourged with wild 
waves, drifts on towards the dark unknown, without chart or 
compass. 

IV. The question as to the origin of the more spiritual 
truths which lie imbedded in heathen systems of religion is 
one which has justly occupied the attention of Christian schol- 
ars. To this question the answer is often given that they are 
but broken fragments of the primitive Divine revelation, which 
has been preserved among the different races of men. Miller, 
in his lecture on Missions, tells us that: ‘The earliest begin- 
nings of all religions withdraw themselves by necessity from 
the eyes of the historian.” The primeval history of man is 
separated from the early history of the ethnic races by a broad 
belt of fable and uncertainty. It follows that the greatest 
modesty and care should be exercised in tracing truths that 
appear in different religious systems to a common origin. A 
dozen springs scattered over the surface of a plain, though 
they send forth waters alike pure and sweet, do not necessarily 
have their common source in the distant mountain lake. But 
if they are all characterized by some peculiar flavor identical 
with the waters of the lake we are forced to the conclusion 
that they have a common source. Thus we are not justified 
in tracing to a primitive revelation those truths and ceremonies 
of worship, the origin of which can be fully accounted for by 
the religious nature of man. It is only when we meet with 
peculiar truths or institutions of worship analogous to those of 
which record is made in the Hebrew Scriptures that we are 
justified in claiming identity of origin. 

The Persian doctrines concerning Ahriman, the personal 
principle of evil, and of the fall of man, are clearly reflections 
of the Biblical narrative of the temptation and fall of Adam. 
The wide-spread institution of sacrifice among ancient na- 
tions is a rite of worship so peculiar in its nature that its 
traditional origin seems to admit of little question. Amid the 
nature-worship and polytheism into which we find the gentile 
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nations sunk at the very dawn of history, many scholars believe 
that they recognize the fading knowledge of the living God, 
and trace its origin to the pure Theism of primeval relation.* 
But there are many important truths concerning the relations 
and obligations of man that are woven like threads of gold into 
the texture of heathen religions, that bear no trace of a foreign 
origin, and give abundant evidence of an indigenous birth and 
an independent growth. Heathen ethical and religious teachers 
have not been wholly blind to the hand-writing of God in na- 
ture and providence, and upon the tablet of the human heart; 
and without a revelation Lao Tsu could describe the grace of 
humility, Buddha of compassion, and Confucius of reciprocal 
kindness. There is a second explanation of the origin of those 
higher conceptions of truth that are found in heathen reli- 
gions—that they are Divine revelation, that heathen teachers 
were inspired oracles of God. Weare not surprised that writers 
should hold such language who deny the peculiar supernatural 
origin of Christianity, and in spite of their borrowed Christian 
terminology mean only that all religions are creations of the 
human heart, and that all truth is a Divine revelation; but 
such language is occasionally heard from the lips of Christian 
scholars, and we can but inquire into its significance. The 
Biblical doctrine of inspiration is that of Divine, supernatural 
direction and illumination in the enunciation of truth, and we 
search in vain for any Scriptural testimony to the proposition 
that such Divine direction and illumination is given to the 
founders of heathen systems of religion. Throughout the 
Bible the heathen are described as wandering in their own vain 
imaginations. Isaiah prophesies of the time when God shall 
destroy ‘the face of the covering cast over all people, and the 
vail that is spread over all nations.” Paul restrains the idola- 
trous citizens of Lystra from their intended worship of himself 
and Barnabas as gods, by urging them to turn from these van- 
ities unto the living God, “‘ Who in time past suffered all 
nations to walk in their own ways, nevertheless He left not 
himself without a witness,”—not an internal revelation in the 


*This view is opposed by other scholars of equal candor and erudition. It is 
urged that in the religions of India, of Persia and of Greece monotheistic ideas 
do not grow clearer as we ascend the stream of early history, but rather that 
they are of subsequent growth, the results of philosophical thought. 
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hearts of Sages and religious teachers, but external in nature, 
—“in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” 
The prophets and apostles spake as men sent from God, con- 
scious that they were entrusted with a Divine message to their 
fellow men. Their language was: “Thus saith the Lord,”— 
“The Lord saith unto me,”—“ The Lord spake thus to me,”— 
“Then the word of the Lord came unto me.” Their testimony 
was urgent and authoritative, stamped with the assurance that 
their words were the words of God. But we discover no-such 
lofty consciousness of being the bearers of a Divine message 
among the founders of heathen systems of philosophy and 
religion. Socrates did indeed feel himself urged by the voice 
of an accompanying deamon to undertake the work of renova- 
ting society, and Confucius regarded himself as appointed of 
heaven to correct the evils of his times. But such convictions 
of heathen reformers were dim and intangible as compared 
with the clear consciousness of prophets and apostles that God 
was speaking through them to His people. Again there isa 
unity and progress of doctrine in the Christian Scriptures, cul- 
minating in the completed revelation of the kingdom of God 
among men, while in heathenism there is confusion and retro- 
gression,—men thinking themselves wise only to sink into 
deeper and darker depths of folly and hopelessness. Above 
all in Jewish history while on the human side there is a per- 
sistent tendency to corruption and apostasy, the Jewish reli- 
gion is not developed from within, but is imposed from with- 
out, and refuses to attach to itself distorted views of duty and 
of destiny, and in its symmetry of doctrine and perfection of 
adaptation to the wants of men, testifies with ever clearer em- 
phasis that its origin is Divine; while the mingling of truth 
and falsehood in heathen religions testifies with equal emphasis 
that their origin is in the human heart, unilluminated by the 
sun-light of Divine revelation. 

V. The relations between Christianity and heathenism in 
the past teach us important lessons with regard to those rela- 
tions in the present and the future. If Christianity is a new 
wine that could not be poured into the old bottles of Judaism, 
much less can it be poured into the broken bottles of heathen- 
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ism. The early growth of the Christian Church was seriously 
embarrassed by two forms of heathen thought which strove to 
blend themselves with the doctrines of Christianity. The first 
was Gnosticism which cast the teachings of Christ into an 
alembic along wit’ «tose of Plato and Zoroaster, and sought to 
produce from these heterogeneous elements an elixir of life. 
The second was Manichaeism, which in a similar manner, min- 
gled a mutilated Christianity with Persian dualism and pan- 
theistic Buddhism. The result of this compromise with heathen 
speculation so far as it was successful, was the utter loss of the 
vital truths in the Christian scheme of religion. The doctrines 
of human guilt and a Divine atonement were buried from 
sight under false views of the nature of sin, and fanciful con- 
ceptions of the person and work of Christ. The Christian 
Church came forth from its long controversy with those subtle 
forms of error, with the deepened conviction that the truths 
received from Christ and the Apostles were not detached and 
fragmentary, to be blended at the caprice of men with human 
speculation, but rather that they were organic and complete in 
themselves, and adapted to the deepest wants of man. The 
causes of the degeneracy of the Christian Church in the middle 
ages can be traced partly to contact with heathenism from 
without, but chiefly to the development of the spirit of hea- 
thenism from within. The growth of a Christian hierarchy, 
culminating in the extravagant and unchristian pretensions of 
the Papacy, was in imitation of Roman Imperialism. Unscrip- 
tural doetrines concerning purgatory, the worship of saints and 
angels, works of supererogation, indulgences, transubstantia- 
tion, baptismal regeneration, priestly absolution, along with 
ever-increasing ostentation in the ceremonies of worship, and 
ever-deepening poverty of spiritual life, mark the sure drift. of 
the Roman church back again into the darkness of heathenism ; 
and only God who had given birth to his church in the begin- 
ning could deliver her from the power of paganism through 
the severe convulsion of the Protestant Reformation. The 
Christian church is doubtless no longer in danger of corruption 
from the crude superstitions of heathenism, but there is a not 
less serious source of danger in the disposition of many west- 
ern scholars professedly Christian, to degrade Christianity from 
VOL. VI. 39 
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its supreme place among the religions of the world, and to give 
to the Son.of God only a seat of honor among the illustrious 
sons of men. The ancient prophet saw in a vision holy water 
issuing forth from the temple of God, and flowing onward into 
the desert country, and on the sides of the river sprang up 
beautiful trees whose leaves did not fade, and whose fruit was 
not consumed. Thus the river of life that issues forth from 
the throne of God flows on with an ever-deepening current 
through the desert of a sin-ruined world, giving beauty and 
gladness to all along its borders. Christianity is a temple of 
God, not built with human hands, resting upon inspired proph- 
ets and apostles as its foundation, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner stone. We bring to the heathen a new reli- 
gion,—God, new to their thoughts; life, new in its destiny ; 
love, new in its compassion; sin, new in its guilt; holiness, 
new in its perfection ; and redemption, new in its power. 





Evolution and Teleology. 


Articte IL—EVOLUTION AS BEARING ON METHOD 
IN TELEOLOGY. 


THE term evolution is now used to denote both a natural 
process and man’s theory of that process, that is, it is used in 
both a subjective and objective sense, as are many other like 
terms. The term in its formation properly denotes only the 
process, and the theory would be properly denoted by the term 
evolutionism, which is, indeed, sometimes used for that pur- 
pose. However, as it is perfectly obvious from the context 
whether the term evolution be used in an objective or subjec- 
tive sense, and as it is the prevailing usage to use it in both 
significations, we shall follow the practice in this paper. We 
may note likewise that the term final causes may mean either 
final causes in the concrete or the abstract; but the term tele- 
ology is now employed to denote the doctrine of final causes, 
although not to the exclusion of the term final causes in the 
same sense. 

Evolution may be described popularly as the doctrine that 
all things grow. It is then a simple generalization like that of 
Newton, all things fall, or like that of Hegel, all is thought. 
Men perceived that there was such a thing as progressive phys- 
ical continuity in a tree, for instance; because change of size 
in a tree was a sufficiently rapid process to be observed by 
men; but when it came to the relation of different kinds of 
trees, men could at first see no progressive physical continuity. 
There seemed great gaps, and the conception prevailed that 
Deity set down upon earth the first plant of every species; for 
individual growth was readily perceived, but racial growth was 
for a long time unrecognized by mankind. Herein we see the 
relativity of man. Man is situated in the same evolutionary 
level as the individual tree; his own growth and life are equal 
to the growth and life of a tree, or less or greater by a smal! 
multiple, and hence he may easily trace the growth of the in- 
dividual and propagation from it, but the aggregation of indi- 
viduals as a species is a higher level in space and time, and 
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hence, its origin being physically unexplained, man naturally 
referred its origin to the direct agency of an Unseen Being. 
But the progress of Paleontology and Zoology showed that the 
derivation of species from species was probable. Not only 
did biologists seize upon the idea of derivative origin as a vil- 
uable working hypothesis, but also psychologists and sociolo- 
gists and even theologians, as witness, the growth of Biblical 
Theology. The doctrine had already been known to physicists 
in the theory of the convertibility of the forces, and to astron- 
omers in the nebular theory. It was but natural that this prin- 
ciple of evolution, being seen to account for so much, should 
be conceived sufficient to account for all, that is, that there 
should arise an evolutionary philosophy ; and we do find that 
this principle was quickly applied as the key to the universe 
by Herbert Spencer, and so we have the evolutionary philos- 
ophy of to-day. 

Evolution being made then an universal principle, it was in- 
evitable but that it should have a great disturbing effect upon 
every department of knowledge and speculation, and not the 
least has been its influence upon Teleology. In this paper we 
shall endeavor to set forth its bearing on method in teleology, 
and particularly as completely setting aside one method which 
has long been in use, and which we would denominate the 
argument from ignorance. Various hints concerning this argu- 
ment have been given from time to time, but we do not know 
that it has ever been distinctly and specially set forth, and so 
we shall make this the chief object of this paper. First we 
shall notice to some extent its history, and then we shall show 
it as unteleological, and as rendered wholly untenable by the 
theory of evolution. We shall then consider the service which 
evolution has thereby rendered to teleology and the theistic 
argument. 

The savage hears the thunder, and, ignorant of any natural 
cause, ascribes it to a supernatural, the voice of a god. The 
untutored mind is ever inclined to interpret all the phenomena 
of nature as activities of personal agents like himself; but 
science, continually discovering physical causes, does away 
with these personal agents. This conflict between mythology 
and science very early arose. In “ The Clouds” Aristophanes 
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thus holds up to ridicule the natural philosophers of his day as 
represented in the person of Socrates. 

‘“‘Streps. Hold! Olympian Jupiter ! 

Is he no god! 
Socr. What Jupiter? What god? 
Prythee no more—away with him at once? 
Streps. Say’st thou? Who gives us rain? Answer me that, 
Socr. These give us rain; as I will straight demonstrate : 
Come on now. When did you e’er see it rain 
Without a cloud? If Jupiter gives rain, 
Let him rain down his favor in the sunshine, 
Nor ask the clouds to help him.” 

Socrates as here represented seems to be of somewhat the 
same opinion as John Stuart Mill that the use of means by the 
Deity shows his lack of power. After some coarse talk on the 
part of both Strepsiades and Socrates, Socrates is thus made 
to give his theory of thunder. Speaking of the clouds 
Socrates says: 

‘* When they are charg’d with vapor full to th’ bursting, 
And bandied to and fro against each other, 
Then with the shock they burst and crack amain. 
Streps. And who is he that jowls them thus together 
But Jove himself ? 
Socr. Jove! ’tis not Jove that does it, 
But the ztherial vortex.” 


Strepsiades seems much inclined to admit a single second 
cause, but to urge that here now must be the direct action of 
Jove; but Socrates brings in another physical cause which 
Aristophanes in what follows represents with coarse irony 
Strepsiades as accepting. There are some theists even in this 
time who are, with Strepsiades, ready to employ the argument 
from ignorance, and to say, admitting this second cause, we 
still ask, what beyond? Science does not answer. There 
then is God himself. 

The times in which Aristophanes lived bore in some respects 
a striking resemblance to our own times; and a perusal of the 
Clouds, and especially of Scene II. from which our extracts 
have been taken, cannot but remind one of some methods of 
theistic defence which are popular in our day. Mythological 
Greek religion strove in vain with natural science. The Greek 
religionist, with Socrates, considered it impious and useless to 
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seek for physical causes, and he would ascribe all to the direct 
action of the gods. 

As another illustration of the tendency to conceive of God 
as working immediately rather than mediately, we turn to a 
very curious remark by Luther recorded in his Table Talk. 
“The reproduction of mankind is a great marvel and mystery. 
Had God consulted me in the matter, I should have advised 
him to continue the generation of the species by fashioning 
them of clay, in the way Adam was fashioned; as I should 
have counselled him also, to let the sun remain always sus- 
pended over the earth, like a great lamp, maintaining perpetual 
light and heat.” Where second causes are at work, as in gen- 
eration, Luther feels that he would work by direct personal 
agency. It is plainly a natural tendency to find the causes of 
the phenomena of nature in methods of action with which 
man is most familiar. Man himself in the early times used 
second causes, that is, machines, but very little to accomplish 
his purposes; his usual mode of action was by the direct use 
of his hands, voice, etc., and he naturally ascribed to the gods 
the same direct mode of action as he himself employed. The 
discovery of second causes in nature and their employment by 
man as second causes in the execution of his own design has 
led man to higher conceptions of divine action. 

In the history of astronomy we see instances of the tendency 
of theists to argue from ignorance of natural cause, to absence 
of natural cause, and the direct presence of the supernatural 
cause. The motions of the planets received for a long time 
only theological or metaphysical explanations; they were ex- 
plained by the direct will of God, or by the presence of a vital 
principle, as Kepler held. When the Newtonian theory as- 
cribed gravitation as the cause of planetary motion, it gave 
great alarm to theists; but still they could say: you know not 
the cause of gravitation, what gravitation really is; here is 
something unsearchable, here is the will of God. Newton 
himself believed in intervention, in the necessity for direct 
manipulation by the hand of God. In the controversy between 
Clarke and Leibnitz, Clarke maintained the same thesis. One 
not very infrequently hears in our own day gravitation ascribed 
to the action of the will of God moving things even as a man 
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moves things with his finger. The writer has heard a presi- 
dent of a college set forth this view with great emphasis. 
However it is quite certain to physicists that there is a phys- 
ical cause for gravitation as surely as there is for heat motion 
or for electricity. Although the nature of the physical cause 
is unknown, yet there is little doubt but that the time is not 
far off when it will be known. What is now needed is some 
method of testing by experiment such hypotheses as that of 
Le Sage of Geneva and others. 

Again, as with regard to the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
so also with regard to their origin, a fiat origin, or at least a 
direct personal agency in creating, has been prominently 
brought forward by theists. The nebular hypothesis, as ad- 
vanced by La Place, greatly agitated theists; but as it became 
more and more entertained by scientists, and slowly advanced 
to the position of a theory, many theists sought a regressive 
position in affirming that the origination of the nebula must be 
ascribed to the direct act of Deity. Sir William Thompson, 
calculating upon the basis of Fourier’s equation, has shown 
that there is a point where calculations stop, where unintelligi- 
ble values are obtained. This has been claimed by some to 
show a bar to science in this direction, that science has here 
reached a limit which points to an origin by the direct action 
of God. It is simply the old argument from ignorance reap- 
pearing. The truth is, as has been remarked by some one, 
that this instance shows, not that science has arrived where no 
further progress can be made, but that, if Sir William Thom- 
son’s calculations be true, at a point where no further progress 
can be made by the single method employed. 

This anthropomorphic tendency to argue from ignorance, 
and to bar science in the search for second causes, is particu- 
larly seen at this time in the treatment which is given by a 
class of theists to certain anthropological, psychological, and 
sociological questions, such as the origin and unity of man, the 
development of mental faculties, and the growth of religion. 
Theists have become tired of setting up limits to physical sci- 
ence only to see them brushed away, and so the class of theists 
who still cling to this kind of argument have ensconced them- 
selves in the domain into which science is now fast penetrating 
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—the domain of psychology and sociology. The origin of lan- 
guage was long attributed, in ignorance of any natural origin, 
to a supernatural, to a direct teaching by God to men, and this 
theory is even now held to some extent, despite the testimony 
of Glottology. Religion is still likewise believed by many to 
be the direct gift of God. The different powers of mind were, 
in abscence of any known process of derivation, supposed to 
have been the direct bestowment of Deity; but, although sci- 
ence has been showing that there is an evolution of mind, as 
well as of matter, this theory is still maintained in some 
quarters, 

We must here notice that it is this argument from ignorance 
which has, perhaps of all theistic arguments, received the most 
opposition. M. Pau] Janet in the appendix tothe “ Final Causes” 
quotes from Spinozg. ‘Thus, when our adversaries consider 
the economy of the human body, they fall into a stupid amaze- 
ment, and as they know not the causes of so marvelous an art, 
they conclude that it is not mechanical laws, but a divine and 
supernatural industry which has formed this work, and has 
arranged the parts of it so as not to injure each other.” It is 
this argument from ignorance that has been ridiculed by recent 
scientists as the “ Carpenter theory.” Professor Huxley in his 
“Lay Sermons” alludes to this form of teleology as the “ ordi- 
nary teleological conception,” and Professor George Romanes 
in his recent discussion with Professor Conder in the Contempo- 
rary Review gives utterance to similar expressions. Professor 
Tyndall in his essay on ‘“Virchow and Evolution” thus 
alludes to this argument from ignorance: “ There are various 
facts in science obviously connected, and whose connection we 
are unable to trace; but we do not think of filling the gap be- 
tween them by the intrusion of a separable spiritual agent. In 
like manner though we are unable to trace the course of things 
from the nebula, where there was no life in our sense, to the 
present earth where life abounds, the spirit and practice of 
science pronounce against the intrusion of an anthropomorphic 
creator.” Professor DuBois Reymond in his essays on “ Civili- 
zation and Science,” and ‘“ Darwin vs. Galiani,” which were re- 
printed a few years ago in the Popular Science Monthly, vigor- 
ously attacks this form of teleology, and seeks to show that 
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the doctrine of evolution forever rids science of this incubus. 
He speaks of teleology as denying “ nature’s intelligibility,” 
and says that science must ever seek to destroy such a theory, 
Finally we will quote from Professor Simon Newcomb’s ad- 
dress on the “Course of Nature,” which excited a good deal 
of comment a few years ago, the words in which he expresses 
his idea of the teleological school. 

“The school seems to look upon causes and effects in Nature 
as belonging to two different classes of things. They see an 
immense collection of causes, to each of which the appropriate 
effect is tied. So long as the cause is followed by its effect, 
the laws of Nature are satisfied. So, if the Ruler wants to re- 
ward, punish, kill, or rescue, he has only to bring into opera- 
tion the appropriate cause at the proper moment. The natural 
effect follows, and his will is executed without any violation of 
the laws of Nature. I am not sure that this is an exact state- 
ment of the views to which [ refer, but it is the best I can 
gather from the study of the forms in which they have found 
expression.” 

Professor Newcomb thus interprets teleology as demanding 
gaps to be filled by the direct agency of Deity, while in the 
scientific conception, the universe “is rather to be symbolized 
by a chain in which each link is connected with the link which 
precedes it and with the one which follows it.” 

It is evident that a large part of the so-called conflict between 
religion and science has always been as to the truth of the 
argument from ignorance, or from another point of view, the 
conflict has been greatly on the question of the existence and 
limitation of second causes. The theist has always been afraid 
that the second cause discovered by science may be first cause, 
and his alarm has been increased by the fact that science has 
sometimes claimed this. As it seems to us Comte’s famous 
three stages, theological, metaphysical, and positive, have from 
the point of view of this argument a certain truth. The early 
period of mankind was a time when natural phenomena were 
almost universally explained by the immediate action of first 
causes, gods and demi-gods, like unto men in their modes of 
action, This period is naturally termed by Comte the theo- 
logical ; physics was in this period in its theological stage. Of 
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course it was a mistake in Comte to suppose that there is no 
other kind of theology besides theological physics, and his term as 
implying this is certainly objectionable. As J.S. Mill suggests, 
the term personifying would be much better. Next there came 
a period when natural phenomena were conceived to be the out- 
come of principles, which in a broad sense of the term might 
be called metaphysical. The third or positive stage is that rather 
late period in the history of mankind when natural phenomena 
are explained, not by a directly acting first cause, nor by a 
metaphysical cause, but by second causes. Theology and meta- 
physics are not thereby annihilated; they are simply put on a 
different and more rational basis. Science has been constantly 
struggling against the limitation of second causes, which religion 
has set to it.* In this day science has attained considerable 
freedom; but yet she knows that, especially among a certain 
class of theists and upon certain subjects, she is still restricted, 
and the sign is put up, No thoroughfare. If there is not abso- 
lute opposition, the efforts of science are at least discouraged 
and looked on with suspicion. To be sure, science has some- 
times given a first cause of complaint by insisting that second 
causes are first causes. However, Huxley himself acknowl- 
edges that “ volition does count for something in the course of 
events ;” and we think the best scientists will agree with him. 

Having thus noticed the history of the argument from igno- 
rance, we will now first show its unteleological character, and 
secondly, its falsity as a theistic argument, if evolution be true. 
While these two inquiries are logically distinct, yet practically 
their close conneciion will necessitate a certain amount of 
fusion. 

The method of supernaturally explaining the physically un- 
explained is plainly not a method of rising from design—i. e., 
an adaptation of means to ends—to a designer, but it is a rising 
to an originator where no physical origin is apparent. It does 
not argue to a final cause but to an efficient cause. Professor 
Knight seems rather strangely to overlook this distinction. 
He thus gives his idea of theology :+ ‘‘ The teleological argu- 
ment professes to carry us above the chain of natural sequence. 


* Vid. Draper’s Conflict of Religion and Science, ch. Ix. 
+ Vid. Studies in Philosophy and Literature, p. 182. 
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It proclaims that those traces of intelligence, which are every- 
where visible, are a hint to us that long ago Mind was engaged 
in the construction of the universe. It is not that the phe- 
nomena give forth at times a little flash, a mystic hint of a 
living Will within or behind the mechanism, of a Personality 
kindred to that of the artificer who observes it. With that 
suggestion, as will presently be seen, we should have no quar- 
rel. But the teleological argument is said to bring us authentic 
tidings of the origin of the universe.” 

Professor Knight wholly mistakes the teleological argument, 
and what he says it is not, is a very suggestive definition of 
what it is. The best teleologists maintain that teleology does 
not properly concern itself with the question of the “ origin of 
the universe,” and it does not rely on gaps in the physical 
order for any of its proof. This position is very forcibly main- 
tained by Whewell in the latter part of his contribution to the 
Bridgewater series of treatises). The very acute and candid 
thinker, Baden Powell, continually insists in his various essays 
that the argument from ignorance is unteleological ; however, 
a single quotation will be sufficient to indicate his method of 
putting it. 

“To recapitulate and conclude: as the existing condition of 
the. material world, in those phenomena which are best under- 
stood and more perfectly investigated in all their laws and rela- 
tions, it is that we have the highest and most indisputable evi- 
dence of the Supreme Moral Cause; so in regard to the past in 
the same way, where we can best trace the steps and processes 
by which the changes have gone on, there we recognize the 
true evidence of creation. Yet it is the very reverse of this 
view which a certain class of writers would seem to uphold. 
They would seek the proofs of creation, not in the known, but 
in the unknown regions of nature, and precisely in those in- 
stances where we are least able to trace order and system in the 
Divine design, there they think we should most properly find its 
evidence! that we should acknowledge its proofs rather in the 
ignorance than in the knowledge of those recondite laws by which 
its reason is manifested! that we should behold the Deity more 
clearly in the dark than in the light ;—in confusion, interrup- 
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tion, and catastrophe more than in order, continuity and pro- 
gress.”* 

M. Janet in his very thorough and candid treatise on final 
causes frequently sets forth similar views; in fact, it is one of 
his great merits that he so thoroughly disassociates teleology 
and physical science. 

“Leaving aside human utility, which is by no means, as we 
have seen, an essential element of the notion of final cause, 
we allege that there is no equivalence between these two terms, 
ignorance of causes and finality. In effect, every one knows 
that there is nothing more unknown than meteorological phe- 
nomena—science has made little progress regarding their causes 
and laws. Yet this is precisely the domain where the final 
cause appears most absent, not for the vulgar, perhaps, but for 
the philosopher. The causes of the shooting stars have been 
long unknown—they are nearly so still. Yet no philosopher 
has attached to them a system of finality. Ignorance can lead 
to superstition and sees miracles everywhere. But we have 
said already, and cannot too often repeat, that final causes are 
not miracles, and it is a confusion far from philosophical to 
assimilate the doctrine of final causes with that of supernatural 
intervention. (See Appendix V.)’’ + 

Much to the same effect is the following, which we take from 
a very suggestive article in the Church Quarterly Review for 
January, 1882: 

“It is not after all to the dull wonder and amazement of 
mankind that the science of final causes appears, but to their 
keenest intellectual investigation, and the cogency of the evi- 
dence which it suggests is in exact proportion to the complica- 
tion and delicacy of the machinery under observation. Entirely 
different is the effect of miracles, as such, apart from the moral 
and spiritual consideration attendant upon them, and the same 
is true of the more startling effect of natural phenomena, as 
viewed apart from their causes or relations. The savage gazes 
with mute wonder at the eclipse of the sun or the fiery path of 
the comet, and the wonder and awe are dissipated as soon as 
the efficient causes are discovered; but it is precisely at this 


* Unity of Worlds, 2d ed., London, 1856, p. 507. 
+ Final Causes, 2d ed., Affleck trans., p. 485. 
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moment that the teleological inquiry commences, and the in- 
terest is in proportion to the fulness of the revelation which 
is made.” 

Teleology does not seek to go back of phenomena in time, 
but behind and beneath phenomena. It searches, as we may 
say, spacially, and not temporally. It concerns itself not with 
a question of origins, but of control and directivity. It seeks 
to show that things give evidence of a final cause, a purposing 
and contriving intelligence immanently behind phenomena. 
It would show that “by him all things consist,” not that they 
have originated in him. This latter belongs to the causal argu- 
ment, which is separated from the discussion of design by the 
best recent teleologists, notably so by Professor Flint in his 
* Theism.” 

That the argument from ignorance is incompatible with the 
progress of science and the theory of evolution may easily be 
shown. 

We might see a rope continually drawing water from a well, 
and being so placed that we were unable, for the time being, to 
perceive the cause of the phenomenon; we might say that 
there must be a man somewhere pulling the rope, whereas, 
when we investigate farther, we find, in fact, that the rope is 
pulled by another rope, and this is attached to a wheel. This 
discovery would destroy the hypothesis of a man pulling at 
the rope, but it might be said that anyhow there must be aman 
turning the wheel. On further investigation we find that the 
wheel is turned by a crank connected with a pumping machine, 
and the hypothesis of a personal agent would again be de- 
stroyed. We might suppose this process to go on ad infinitum, 
if we but posit a machine infinitely automatic. This supposed 
instance represents a long existing relation of teleology to sci- 
ence, which has been much to the diseredit of the former. 

Because we do not know the nature of gravity, it is not 
necessary for the teleologist to declare that the phenomena of 
falling bodies are due directly to the will of God. Our ignor- 
ance should not lead us to assert that the personal divine agent 
stands right behind the phenomena as the moving cause. This 
would assume, accepting the spirituality of First Cause, the in- 
explicability of the phenomena by physical methods. Prof. 
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DuBois Reymond alludes to this view of final causes when he 
says: “ Final causes in nature are incompatible with nature's 
intelligibility. Hence, if there is any way of banishing tele- 
ology from nature, the man of science is bound to take it, 
Such a way is found in the theory of natural selection, and 
hence we must follow in it.”* The introduction of a thorough- 
going doctrine of evolution—and whenever we use the term 
evolution we mean it in the completest sense—destroys perma- 
nently the whole argument from ignorance. If we accept the 
law of continuity we must not deny the physical explicability 
of any phenomenon. Evolution asserts that the bounds of 
scientific explanation are altogether indefinite, and, indeed, 
practically infinite, by reason of the practical infinitude of second 
causes, and it would seem unwise, on the part of theists to do, 
as is sometimes done, point exultingly to the great unknown in 
every direction, defy science to explain, and assert that here 
must be the direct action of God. Let us as theists say rather 
to science: Go on, search out second causes indefinitely back- 
ward; we set up no barriers, we do never say, Thus far, and 
no farther. 

The argument from ignorance, acknowledging, for example, 
that there is such a thing as organic evolution, says: We do 
not know the cause of evolution; scientists admit, that the 
causes of variation are unknown; science is here stopped; but 
in God's direct action we see the cause of this process. Thisis 
the temper in which evolution is treated in some quarters. The 
theory of organic evolution or Darwinism ascribed the origin 
of species, not to a fiat creation, nor to a direct manipulation 
by the Creator fashioning the first individual of each species, 
but it would find the origin of species in the ordinary processes 
of generation. As Newton’s theory of gravitation was merely 
an extension to the heavenly bodies of the falling of bodies on 
the earth, an accounting for motion in distant space upon the 
same principles as the falling motion of terrestrial bodies; so 
organic evolution is an accounting for appearances of animal 
forms in remote time, upon the principles of generation and 
reproduction known toapply at the present time. Both theories 
make the known an interpreting principle for the unknown, the 


* Popular Science Monthly, 1879, p. 421. 
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one reaching out in space, the other reaching back in time. We 
hold it to be unscientific to suppose that, because the cause of 
gravitation is unknown, we arrive at a gap where is the per- 
sonal Deity, and we likewise think it unscientific to think the 
same with regard to the causes of evolution in general, or of 
yariation in particular. Wheu the hypothesis of evolution was 
propounded, theists hastened to show that it assigned no cause, 
that it merely asserted a process, and hence is in no way incon- 
sistent with theism. Now Darwinism does really assert a cause 
in the same sense in which the theory of gravitation asserts a . 
cause for the motion of the heavenly bodies. What the prin- : 
ciple really is, is in each case unknown; but in both it is be- . 
lieved to be natural and not supernatural. The position taken 
by theists that evolution is but a process, a mode of Divine 
action, may mean, either that the physical series is directly 
manipulated by Deity; or it may admit that there is no gap, 
but a practical infinitude of second causes, and still insist upon 
evolution as a mode of creation. Many theistic writers, how- 
ever, convey the impression that the former is the view intend- 
ed. Evolution and science make it very probable that even if 
variation be as yet physically unexplained, it will not always 
remain so, Dr. Asa Gray remarks upon this point: 

“T agree that, judging from the past, it is not improbable that 
variation itself may be hereafter shown to result from physical 
causes. When it is so shown, you may extend your necessity 
into this region, but not till then. But the whole course of sci- 
entific discovery goes to assure us that the discovery of the 
cause of variation will be only an evolution of variation into 
two factors; one, the immediate secondary cause of the 
changes, which so far explain them; the other an unresolved 
or unexplained phenomenon, which will stand first where the 
product, variation, stands now, only that it will be one step 
nearer the efficient cause.”* 

Understanding by evolution the doctrine that there are no 
breaks in nature, either discovered or discoverable by man, this 
is plainly to assert practical infinitude of second causes. We 
are now to consider the effect of such a conception upon tele- 
ology. 


* Darwiniana, p. 76, cf. pp. 157-158. 
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Leibnitz maintained the mechanical theory of the universe, 
and urges in his disputation with Clarke that a deus ex machina 
was a far more unworthy conception than that of a Deity work- 
ing by means. Clarke, basing himself upon Newton, who 
thought there was a necessity for intervention, urged the oppo- 
site doctrine. Leibnitz believed not only in the practical, but 
also in the actual infinitude of second causes, and he held that 
the quantity of matter in the universe is infinite. He thor- 
oughly believed in evolution, and foreshadowed the recent deoe- 
trine of evolution in a very remarkable manner.* 

This view of Leibnitz was strongly held by Baden Powell. 
He thus speaks of the influence upon teleology of the doctrine 
of the infinity of second causes: 

“ All rational natural theology advances by tracing the im- 
mediate mechanical steps and particular processes in detail, and 
the physical causes in which the influences of the Great Moral 
Cause or Supreme Mind are manifested. The greater the num- 
ber and extent of such secondary steps and intermediate pro- 
cesses through which we can trace it the greater the complexity 
and wider the ramification of the chain of causes, the more 
powerful and convincing the instruction they convey as to the 
existence and operation of the Divine wisdom and power. 
Yet it is a common mode of illustration to speak of the chain 
of secondary causes reaching up to the First Cause. Or, again, 
fears are entertained of tracing secondary causes too far, so as 
to intrench upon the supremacy of the First Cause. But this 
is an erroneous analogy; the maker or designer of a chain is 
no more at one end of it than at the other. The length of the 
chain in no way alters our conviction of the skillfal structure, 
except to enhance it. If the number of links were truly inf- 
nite, so much the more infinite the skill of the framer.”+ 

It is interesting to compare this passage with the following 
from Professor Joseph LeConte’s Lectures on “ Religion and 
Science :” 

“Science knows nothing of phenomena which do not take 
place by secondary causes and processes. She does not deny 
such occurrence, for true science is not dogmatic, and she knows 


* Vid. ‘‘ Modern Philosuphy,” Bowen, p. 120. 
+ Unity of Worlds, 2d ed. London, 1856, pp. 152-153. 
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full well that, tracing up phenomena from cause to cause, we 
must reach somewhere the more direct agency of a First Cause. 
But any phenomenon referred to direct agency of the First 
Cause is immediately put beyond the domain of science. The 
domain of science is secondary causes and processes, is all that 
lies between the phenomenon, the object of sense, and the First 
Cause, the object of faith. Science passes from sensible phe- 
nomena to immediate causes, from these to other higher causes, 
and then by a continuous chain she rises higher and still higher 
until she approaches the Great First Cause, until she stands be- 
fore the very throne of God Himself.”* 

Prof. LeConte here evidently sets forth the numerical finite- 
ness of second causes, and he makes this contributory to the 
theistic argument; however, we believe that the main flow of 
science is in the other direction toward the infinity of second 
causes, 

Paul Janet in his “ Final Causes” points out that “the hy- 
pothesis of evolution may lead in effect to a conception of 
finality which only differs from that commonly formed by 
being grander.” Speaking of the evolutionary conception of 
the world as “an infinite machine, constructing, destroying, 
reproducing machines without end, he asks: ‘‘ Would not the 
force, whatever it be, that produced this whole by one single 
act, be infinitely superior to that which would only be needed 
to explain each of the parts? Wherein should the act of 
creating everything separately by a special volition, be superior 
to the act of creating all at once by a single volition,—always 
reserving, besides, the part of individual intervention that the 
creative cause may have reserved for itself, and which does not 
belong to our subject ?’’+ 

The conception of a practically infinite evolution as expand: 
ing the teleological conception may also, we think, be well 
shown by analogy with man’s industry. Man in earlier times 
made no use of machines; he executed his purposes by working 
and fashioning with his hands, and consequently he conceived 
of Deity as working by the same method. A vivid concrete 
realization in imagination is the only way for a child and for 

* Religion and Science, pp. 22-23. 
+ Final Causes, 2d ed., Affieck’s trans., p. 225. 
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man in his childhood to apprehend God, or at least to feel him 
distinctly in the universe, and the only mode by which he could 
make this realization was according to the mode of his own 
activities. This method is recognized by the inspired writers, 
as is particularly evident in examining that noble theological 
primer, Genesis. There God is represented as working by the 
day as a simple laboring man. would work; he fashions and 
makes, speaks and consults, much like the primitive workman. 
Again, we are told in one place in the Psalms that the heavens 
are the work of his fingers, and in another place that they are 
the work of his hands; and God’s action is described in many 
similar terms throughout the book. This early mode of appre- 
hension is often spoken of in a derogatory tone as anthropo- 
morphic; but when man attempts to realize the modes of action 
of Deity, he must interpret them by his own, and the modern 
mechanical theory of the universe is just as anthropomorphic 
for men of to-day as was the primitive one of immediate bodily 
agency. ; 

Man came, however, soon to execute his purposes through 
second causes—machines—but they were for the most part at 
first simply instruments whereby he advantageously adjusted 
his own force to the forces of nature without him. Such were 
the simple mechanical powers, lever, wheel, pulley, etc. Man 
early brought some part of the animal creation under subjec- 
tion; but it was some time before he learned to harness the 
forces of nature and make them do his will. But man’s 
machines needed constant supervision, and there were breaks 
in their action which had to be filled by the direct personal 
agency of aman. Such being the condition of man’s action 
through second causes, the action of God was naturally con- 
ceived of in the same way. The universe was, indeed, a 
machine, but there were breaks where the direct personal 
agency of God appeared. But machines were made with fewer 
and fewer breaks. The progress of invention has introduced 
a great amount of self-regulating apparatus, until, in some 
machines, measurably perfect automatism is secured. 

When a part of a machine, which requires a human agent to 
keep it at its function, is so made that it runs itself without the 
intervention of man, we say that it works automatically. When 
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the boy, as the story is, who attended the valves of a steam 
engine, fixed strings so that they should do his work for him, 
he achieved an automatic invention. There are now machines 
for making pins which are so automatic in their action that a 
piece of wire introduced at one end of the machine, comes out 
at the other end as finished pins. In a pin manufactory we 
would soon, however, find a personal human agent at work, 
and the automatism would be seen to be imperfect. Suppose 
that a machine or workshop were so constructed that, the mate- 
rial being placed in a self-regulating hopper, situated outside 
the shop, there should come out at the other end a perfect loco- 
motive. A machine which should be so automatic as this is 
perfectly conceivable, and may in the distant future be made 
and worked. 

Automatism is obviously a measure of intelligence displayed 
in design. The fewer men required in a shop, and the more 
the operations are carried on by automatic machinery, the more 
intelligence is evinced in design. A skewer whittled by a 
savage shows far less design than a pin coming from a machine 
designed by the civilized man. The pin machine evinces far 
more intelligence in its construction than an ordinary lathe, and 
a locomotive machine would call for much greater intelligence 
than a pin machine. If automatism be a mark of high human 
intelligence may we not expect that the infinite intelligence of 
God would employ, if not an actual, at least a practical infini- 
tude of second causes, in his work? If an automatic loco- 
motive-machine is a sign of very great intelligence, how much 
greater intelligence would an automatic universe-machine ex- 
hibit? We perceive that a lack of automatism in a human 
machine is a defect, and similarly breaks in nature would seem 
to bea defect. To suppose that in the shop of nature we shall 
come to many breaks in the mechanism, where science cannot 
find physical causes, but where we must suppose an unseen 
Creator directly manipulating, this would seem to denote an 
imperfect intelligence. 

Entering such a locomotive workshop as we have imagined, 
we would find no workman. We might scientifically investi- 
gate each process to its minutest detail, and show perfectly how 
it all works, and have nothing to say of a personal agency. So 
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in the vast machine-shops of nature science seems to indicate 
that we might wander for ages, minutely examining every- 
where, and never come upon the personal divine agent at work. 
We may describe an unknown antecedent as a personal divine 
agent, only to find automatic mechanism on the discovery of 
the actual antecedent. If this universe be an infinitely auto- 
matic machine, we might expect. that a scientist, absorbed in 
watching processes and orders of changes, would form a strictly 
mechanical theory of the universe, and deny final causes, just 
as we might expect an ant to form a strictly mechanical theory 
of a locomotive-making machine. 

We are further led to this theory of a perfect automatism in 
the universe by the general similarity between man’s invention 
and those of nature. Man hasin his invention consciously or 
unconsciously initiated natural mechanism. This analogy be- 
tween man’s industry and nature's is very perfect, and is very 
clearly treated by M. Janet in his book on final causes, and, in 
fact, this is the principle which he employs and defends through- 
out the whole work. It would seem strange, if an analogy, 
which is so complete in other respects, should fail in such an 
important point as automatism, and if natural machines be au- 
tomatic, it would be strange if they were only so imperfectly, 
as is the case with man’s machines. 

On the whole, then, it seems to me that the theory of evolu- 
tion destroys beyond resuscitation the argument from igno- 
rance. Evolution asserts the universality of second causes, the 
universality of law in space and time; it makes asa broad and 
sweeping generalization, that toward which science has been 
progressing through the centuries, viz: that there are no breaks 
in nature so far as we have gone, and that we are not likely to 
find any. Such a theory gives free scope to the scientist to 
search for second causes, and he naturally exultsin it. Evolu- 
tion greatly expands our conceptions of the universe; it de- 
clares that finite man may never hope to reach to the end of 
the works of the infinite God; and, interpreting God’s industry 
by man’s, we are further led to believe in a perfectly automatic 
universe-machine. Suppose that we even accept Herbert Spen- 
cer’s hypothesis that the universe reproduces itself by suc- 
cessive involutions and evolutions, do we thereby, as many 
theists have supposed, take a rather atheistic position? If we 
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may accept it as a proof of the intelligent wisdom of God that 
a species of animals should be continued in existence by 
natural generation, rather than that each individual should be 
fashioned of clay by the hand of God, as Luther considered 
the best way, so a universe, continuing itself by a natural 
reproduction, would illustrate on an infinitely larger scale the 
intelligent design of God. Teleology has been called a “ car- 
penter theory,” but, a téleology which views the universe as a 
practically infinite automatic machine, would forever destroy 
the force of any such epithet. 

From the point of view of physical science we think that 
such a view of the universe commends itself to teleology; but, 
as even physicists are recognizing, there is more than mere 
mechanism in the universe. It is a good sign that such 
scientists as DuBois Reymond and Tyndall do plainly say that 
consciousness and volition are mysteries to physical science and 
will ever remain so. They are phenomena sui generis. God is 
immanent in this universe through intelligence and will, and he, 
the First Cause, comes into connection with the first causes he 
has made at every point and especially through the revelation 
of himself in Christ Jesus, “ who is the image of the invisible 
God, the firstborn of all creation; for in him were all things 
created, in the heavens and upon the earth, things visible and 
things invisible, whether thrones or dominions or principalities 
or powers; all things have’ been created through him and unto 
him, and he is before all things, and in him all things consist.” 

A well-known authority on Natural Thelogy has kindly sent 
the writer the following quotation from the late James Clerk 
Maxwell, which admirably sums up the whole matter : 

‘** Great Principle of all we see, 
Unending continuity ! 
By thee are all our angles sweetly mended. 
By thee are our misfits adjusted. 
And as I still in thee have trusted, 
So trusting, let me never be confounded ! 
Oh, never may Direct Creation 
Break in upon my contemplation ! 
Still may thy causal chain, ascending, 
Appear unbroken and unending. 
But where that chain is lost to sight 


Let viewless fancies guide my darkling flight 
Through atom-haunted worlds in series infinite.” 
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Articte IIL.—THE METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF BELIEF 
IN GOD. 


IF the problem of theology could be solved only by a process 
of reasoning ; if the yearning of religion could be satisfied only 
by an exercise of will, the cause of theological truth and reli- 
gious practice would indeed have much to fear in these days 
of criticism and negation. For who by searching can find out 
God, or rise by his own might into the Infinite! Yet the 
former is precisely what British apologists for the last three 
hundred years have been boasting that they could accomplish. 
The latter is precisely what the more recent New England the- 
ology has been urging its disciples to perform. The two sides, 
the speculative and the practical, are here as everywhere 
closely united. The man who regards the belief in God asa 
product of his own reasoning is sure, however artfully he may 
try to conceal it under ill-fitting scripture quotations, to repre- 
sent the life of God in man as the product of the human will, 
and vice versa the man who relies on the unaided ability of 
the human will in matters of conduct is naturally jealous of 
any attempt to mark the limitations of the intellect in matters 
of speculation. A distinguished ~ defender of the logical 
method of arriving at a belief in God and divine realities is 
wont to say that if we cannot come to a knowledge of God in 
this way we are atheists. It is asad fact that multitudes of 
men who find themselves unable to reach a belief in God by 
such a process do, with more candor than truth, profess them- 
selves agnostics and atheists. There are, however, those to 
whom the whole logical proceeding, when it assumes to be in 
itself an adequate proof of the Divine Being, appears as ques- 
tionable and unsatisfactory as the most avowed agnostic could 
claim, who nevertheless refuse to accept for themselves the 
title which the professor above alluded to assigns them. They 
may, perhaps, be pardoned for taking a wicked delight in 
knowing that the great body of German divines from Schleier- 
macher to Dorner; the entire school of Coleridge and Maurice 
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in England; the Cairds in Scotland, as well as a host of indi- 
vidual thinkers in our own land are grouped together in this 
sweeping edict of banishment to the rea)ms of intellectual dark- 
ness. Indeed, as Father Taylor said, when told that Emerson 
must go to hell, the tide of immigration seems likely to be 
pretty strong in that direction. 

But if one takes exception to this procedure of logically 
deducing from instinctive principles and the like, conclusions 
which were adroitly smuggled into them at the beginning, as 
being essentially identical with the device of Locke’s Indian, 
who rested the world on the elephant; the elephant on the 
tortoise, and then said, ask no more questions, may it not be 
replied with justice that the only alternative is to leave 
things hanging in the air? To show that this not the case, to 
assign, if possible, a definite resting-place for our belief in 
God and in Christianity i8 the purpose of this essay. 

The objection suggested above has this element of truth in 
it. In denying the logical proof one does deny that the proof 
of God’s existence can be found outside of consciousness. 
Now the logician and the doginatist is wont to deal only with 
concrete and objective facts, which are easily grasped by his 
coarse implements and moulded by mechanical processes into 
the structure of an external system. Into himself and the ele- 
ments of his own consciousness he never looks; into the subtle 
chemical reactions there going on he never takes the trouble to 
inquire. He calls chemistry vague and misty. So it is if 
approached with mechanical appliances. But it is too late in 
the day of scientific knowledge to drive it from the field by a 
repetition of the charges which overthrew alchemy ; or, leav- 
ing the physical figure, metaphysics, the analysis of thought, is 
a real science, which the formal logician can scarcely hope to 
silence by worn-out tirades against exploded gnosticisms. 

The metaphysician then accepts the criticism of the logician 
in so far as he denies that his belief is based on anything out- 
side of consciousness. Yet he by no means accepts the alter- 
native which is immediately projected from the logical battery, 
that his belief must then be something purely subjective. 
Between these two he takes his stand. His belief is based on 
that which is revealed in consciousness, and yet is not con- 
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sciousness itself. T'o state the principle in its most abstract 
form: The metaphysical basis of belief in God is found in the fact 
that the individual consciousness is a two-fold unity of a universal 
and a particular element. This principle if recognized at all, 
can never appear in the structure of a purely logical system. 
For formal logic, like mechanics, deals with wholes. And so, 
as a matter of fact, these systems start with man endowed with 
all his faculties, impulses, experiences—nay, even with com- 
pletely formed generalizations on these experiences in the shape 
of instinctive principles, and then goes out into the external 
world in quest of God. The reason why they succeed so 
poorly in finding him is that he is not there to be found. He 
was already revealed to us in the forms and categories which 
we are now profanely calling principles of our own, and by the 
light of which we are trying to find some object which we can 
call God. Vain and futile search! The light itself by which 
we see is God. Whatever object distinct from itself this light 
may succeed in calling forth out of its previous darkness must 
in the nature of things be finite. Having ignored the Infinite 
within us, we search in vain to find him in the finitude with- 
out. 

In the application of this principle we naturally start with 
the most simple phase of consciousness :—that of perception of 
external objects in space. I am conscious of the extension of 
this sheet of white paper. But I can not be conscious of that 
alone. In order to think this particular space over which this 
paper extends, I am obliged to think a universal space over 
the rest of which it does not extend. I can think this partial 
extension only as I refer it to a totality. I can not know this 
measured extension, except as I virtually recognize an unmeas- 
ured space to which the measure is applied. The universal 
element is the sine gua non of the particular. My consciousness 
is an inseparable synthesis of both. In all knowledge of exter- 
nal space, an element which is omnipresent accompanies the 
element which is limited to this particular locality. Indeed, 
without a tacit reference to this totality of extension, the 
phrase particular locality, would be meaningless. Omnipres- 
ence is the universal element given in every act of conscious- 
ness of objects in external space. 
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In internal sensation a corresponding universal is likewise 
necessarily involved. For instance, I have now a sensation of 
warmth. Yet I can by no possibility regard this as an isolated 
thing complete in itself. I am compelled to think it as part of 
a sum-total of my experiences, both past and future :—as a part 
again of the sum-total of the experiences of the human race :— 
as a part of the totality of all experiences, both actual and 
possible of all sentient being. In short I can not be said to 
have given my particular experience its place in thought, until 
I have regarded it as part of a universal experience. My par- 
ticular perception taken up into thought involves Omniscience 
as its universal element. 

The truth of these propositions is so obvious that it is in 
danger of being overlooked. Perhaps the attempt to deny 
them may serve to bring their absolute necessity into clearer 
relief. Suppose then I try to think my perception as a part of 
something less than the omniscient. In that case this some- 
thing at which I stop is by the very supposition itself a part of 
a greater whole ;—an absolute universal; and if my perception 
involves this greater part, it must a@ fortiori involve the ulti- 
mate universal, the Omniscient. “That than which no greater 
ean be thought” both in extension and in perception, is in- 
volved in the consciousness of every finite object and every 
fleeting sensation. The Omnipresent and Omniscient is the 
universal element, without which any rational construction of 
our sensations and experiences is impossible. Between the 
condition of the brute, wholly absorbed in the immediate sensa- 
tion, and the rational being, conscious of a universal presence 
and perception, there is no middle ground. Self-consciousness 
even in these, its most rudimentary forms, implies a germinant 
God-consciousness. 

Nor can it be objected that this universal is a mere product 
of my thinking, and therefore destitute of objective existence. 
On the contrary it is that, without which rational thought 
would be impossible. Thought is dependent for its existence 
upon the universal, not the universal upon thought. Unlike a 
winged horse or an imaginary hundred dollars, the universal is 
not a product of my thinking or imaginative activity. Unlike 
the fact that the three angles of a triangle are equal two right 
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angles, it is not dependent for objective reality upon the exist- 
ence of any external object in which the truth shall be em- 
bodied. Thought itself is the object in which the truth is 
manifest; and thought exists. The necessary existence of the 
universal therefore follows from the necessity of thinking it; 
as the necessary existence of the triangle does not follow from 
my thought of its necessary law. Ifa triangle could dtsel/ per. 
ceive the equality of its own three angles to two right angles, 
then the truth would be not only ideally necessary, but actu- 
ally real. The existence of three actual angles together, equal 
to two right angles would follow from the triangle’s own per- 
ception of the demonstration. In me, subject and object are 
thus one. The thought which I perceive necessarily to in- 
volve a universal, is the same thought by which I think that 
necessity. Formally stated, the case stands thus: All real 
thought involves the reality of a universal. I am thinking. 
My thought is real thought. Therefore my thought, in the 
fact of its actual existence, involves the actual existence of the 
universal. 

Turn now to the perception of force. I see the snow melting 
under the rays of an April sun. I am conscious of this partic- 
ular manifestation of that inseparable connection which we call 
the relation of cause and effect. But I am just as surely con- 
scious that this particular manifestation is not the only mani- 
festation of the kind. On the contrary, I am conscious that all 
existing things are connected in precisely the same way. To 
think anything not thus connected with every other, is equiv- 
alent to denying the existence of that thing. The universal 
cause; the omnipotent is given in consciousness together with 
this, its particular manifestation in the solar ray. The reality 
of my consciousness involves the reality of both these, its essen- 
tial elements. Yet my consciousness is something distinct 
from either of these elements, in the fact that it partakes of 
both. The one is as immediate to my consciousness as the 
other. And as [ could not know omnipotence except as I saw 
its manifestation in some particular force, so rationally to think 
the power of the solar ray involves an Omnipotence or Univer- 
sal Cause, through which this and all finite causation has its 


being. 
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Thus far confining our view to natural phenomena, we have 
found that in our consciousness of them is inseparably involved 
a consciousness of the three natural attributes of God: Omni- 
presence, Omniscience, and Omnipotence. 

In moral phenomena this principle is still more obvious. In 
any particular moral act, however simple, I am virtually con- 
scious of a universal morality, an All-Holy Will. Take for 
instance the old case of the eating of an apple. In this act I 
am in the first place conscious of the particular act which I 
bere and now put forth. But I am likewise conscious of a uni- 
versal volition, a will which seeks the good of the universe of 
being. In case I, by eating it am depriving of that privilege 
some one to whom under the given circumstances it would be a 
greater blessing, I know that this Universal Will is violated, 
and I am conscious that the two elements of my moral con- 
sciousness, the universal and the particular, are in discord. 
The universal element in consciousness condemns the particu- 
lar. And since in our natural state we identify ourselves with 
the particular, we express the fact by saying, my conscience 
condemns me. 

Again, suppose the apple to contain the only seeds of some 
choice variety. Then in case I eat the apple and destroy the 
seeds, the amount of finite well-being to which I place myself 
in opposition, is vastly greater than in the previous case. The 
effects of my sin are greater. Yet the absolute discord between 
the universal and the particular, in my individual conscious- 
ness, is just as clear and pronounced in the one case as in the 
other. 

On the other hand, let me eat the apple with the assurance 
that under the given circumstances the universal good is on the 
whole furthered by the act, and the two elements in conscious- 
ness are felt to be harmonious; or in the inaccuracy of popular 
language, I (the particular) am at peace with myself (the uni- 
versal). It is needless to dwell longer on the duality of this 
aspect of consciousness. The very words in which we speak 
of it, con-science, peace, discord, and the like, imply its essen- 
tial duality. The Infinitely Holy Will is as immediate to my 
consciousness as any particular volition, and since each is thus 
essential to a consciousness which attests itself as real, the real- 
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ity of both elements, the universal as well as the particular, is 
immediately involved in every moral act. 

Thus in our consciousness of moral action is involved the 
fundamental moral attribute of God, absolute holiness. Lastly, 
let us in a similar manner analyze the consciousness of Chris. 
tian conduct, and see whether that does not likewise involve 
the Christian attribute of God. 

If there be one act which sums up in itself the essence of 
Christianity, one which is equally prominent in the teaching of 
the sermon on the mount, in the life in Judsa and Galilee, 
and in the death upon the cross, that act is forgiveness :—in 
its widest sense, redemption. Whenever any man truly for. 
gives another, I suppose no one will deny that so far forth he 
is a Christian, and whenever a man refuses to forgive, so far 
forth he is unchristian. This act of forgiveness’ then is a fair 
case of Christian conduct. Here, if anywhere, we may expect 
to find the revelation of the Christian attribute of God. 

Suppose then a concrete instance. A man has ruined my 
reputation by circulating some scandalous falsehood. In so 
doing he has destroyed my persona] happiness and welfare, and 
spread distrust and evil suspicion throughout a whole commun- 
ity. The man and his deed now. become objects of my atten- 
tion. I say the man and his deed, for they are essentially dis- 
tinct things. A confusion of the two would render Christianity 
impossible, and according as the one or the other became more 
prominent, would land us either in a soft hearted antinomian- 
ism, or a pitiless Judaism. 

In case I make the deed by itself the object of my thought, 
the discord between it and the ever present Universal Will is 
obvious, and I at once condemn it as I would any similar 
action of my own. 

But suppose now, instead of contemplating the deed with its 
disastrous consequences, I make the doer and his sad condition 
the object of my thought. What attitude shall I maintain 
toward him? Suppose I hate him and seek to injure him 
Here, however, my particular feeling can not exist by itself 
With more or less distinctness there is the ever-accompanying 
sense of a universal feeling of which this enemy of mine is the 
object. The all-important question for us is: Do the two ele 
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ments in this case harmonize? Do I feel that my hatred 
places me in harmonious accord with a universal hatred of all 
sinful men? ‘This question is not easy to answer in all cases, 
because in the unreflective mood of indignation, we forget the 
distinction between the doer and the deed, and merge them 
together under the promiscuous imprecation which the deed 
itself unquestionably deserves. Then as in a few Hebrew 
psalms, the Universal Feeling seems to blend with the partic- 
ular in a triumphant apotheosis of vengeance. When, how- 
ever, the distinction is clearly made, when the injurer is thought 
of in his own personal nature, independent of his injury to me, 
then the feeling of hatred is condemned. The Universal Feel- 
ing which is coéxistent in my soul with my particular feeling, 
refuses to blend with it, and I am again in discord with myself. 
Thus in every act of deliberate hatred of an enemy, there is 
revealed to me by this discord in my consciousness, the fact 
that the Universal Feeling is not hate. 

Suppose, then, that I forgive my enemy. Am I then at 
peace? Does the ever-present universal element conflict or 
blend with my particular forgiving act? Experience must 
‘answer. And the uniform testimony of all competent witnesses, 
from Jesus to the humblest of bis true followers, is that in for- 
giveness, the universal and the particular, the divine and 
human are consciously at one. In every act of my forgiveness 
and its attendant peace, there is given a fresh proof of the 
forgiveness of the Father. The declaration of Jesus, “If ye 
forgive men their trespasses, your Heavenly Father will also 
forgive you,” is no arbitrary dictum, but the assertion of an 
eternal truth, attested in his own experience, and reaffirmed in 
the experience of every man in whom Christ dwells. If God 
were not forgiveness, then would each effort of man to forgive 
his neighbor be attended with discord and distress. Only in 
case the universal element in my conscious relation to a guilty 
offender be forgiveness, can I feel free and unconstrained, serene 
and confident in my individual efforts to forgive. In forgiving 
one who has wronged me I do actually find the greatest peace 
and blessedness, and I therefore know that God is merciful and 
gracious. Thus does the consciousness of Christian conduct 
involve a revelation of the Christian attribute of God. 
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Omnipresence, Omniscience, Omnipotence, Absolute Right. 
eousness, and Infinite Mercy, these are the divine attrib. 
utes involved in the consciousness of every Christian map, 
The first three or the natural attributes of God, are involved in 
every stage of rational self-consciousness. ‘The fourth, the 
moral attribute of God, is involved in the consciousness of 
every moral act. The fifth alone depends on an act of personal 
participation in the Christian consciousness; this once taken, 
the Christian attribute of God is as immediately revealed as 
either of the other four. Nor is this requirement of a doing of 
the will in order to a knowing of the doctrine, a peculiarity of 
this last stage. In every case there must be an act to be con- 
scious of, before consciousness can take cognizance of it, and 
analyze its elements. But the other acts, of outer and inner 
perception, sensing physical force and exerting moral choice, 
we cannot help doing continually. With the Christian act of 
forgiveness on the contrary, we are not thus constantly ocecu- 
pied, and we rise to it only by specific effort. Given the Chris- 
tian consciousness, however, as a fact of experience, and the 
revelation of the Divine forgiveness is as immediate as that of 
Omnipresence or Holiness. The evidence in either case is the 
same. The reality of any given phase of consciousness im- 
plies the reality of both its essential elements, the universal and 
the particular. If I forgive and am at conscious peace in s0 
doing, that with which I am at peace must be itself forgive 
ness. 

It may seem that in thus making the evidence for the Divine 
Being conditional upon our own consciousness, the proof of the 
higher and more personal attribute of God is made unsteady 
and fluctuating. If I can believe in God only when I am my- 
self God-like, is not my faith in his forgiveness taken from me 
just when I need it most? At first sight it does seem as if 
such a view must regard as ultimate the declaration of Jesus: 
“To him that hath shall be given; and from him that hath 
not, shall be taken even that which he seemeth to have.” Yet 
in a higher sense he has himself done away with even this law 
of his own declaring. For he has not left us thus dependent 
on our own imperfect consciousness and its shadowy revels 
tions. He has manifested a perfect forgiveness in life and 
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death, and thus borne witness out of the clear depths of his own 
transparent soul to the Divine forgiveness which alone made 
his forgiveness serene and triumphant. It is ours to substitute 
this perfect experience of his, with the perfect revelation which 
is of necessity involved therein, for the imperfections of our 
own Christian conduct and the consequent obscurity of its 
revelations. Thus to every one that believeth on him, and 
accepts the perfect revelation of Divine forgiveness which his 
complete forgiveness carries with it, does Christ become the all- 
sufficient evidence of the Fatherhood of God; and that not by 
way of external argument and inference, but because his spirit 
bears witness with our spirit: because in the light of his clear 
consciousness we interpret the obscure revelations of the uni- 
versal love given in our own imperfect consciousness of Chris- 
tian character. 
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Articte IV.—APRIORISMS AS ULTIMATE GROUNDS 
OF KNOWLEDGE. 


“THE history of opinions touching the acceptation or rejec- 
tion of such native notions,” says Sir William Hamilton, refer- 
ring to what are variously called ‘first principles,’ ‘self-evident 
or intuitive truths,’ ‘apriori cognitions,’ etc., ‘‘is, in a manner, 
the history of philosophy.” In every line of thought the hu- 
man mind has shown a kind of irresistible tendency to assume 
certain principles, certain axioms, certain propositions, as being 
self-evident and therefore unquestionable; as shining by their 
own light and so needing no other. Such are first, original, 
independent truths which admit of no demonstration or proof 
simply because they are first, original, depending on no others, 
There is a feeling that there must be such first truths; for, how 
otherwise, could there be any proof of any truth? Mathemat- 
ical truth starts, as by such a felt necessity, from so-called axi- 
oms—principles that have in themselves a claim upon thought 
to be accepted as incontrovertible foundations on which every 
thing in mathematics must depend. To question them is pre- 
posterous; they cannot be questioned. Physical science, 
equally, builds upon some such immovable rock of native cog- 
nition. That ‘nature is uniform’ is assumed as a basis on 
which all knowledge of the world around us may rest impreg- 
nable as the everlasting hills, a first truth, native to the human 
mind, self-evident, necessary. Philosophical speculation is as 
ready and as self-assuring in its presentation of apriori cogni- 
tions which are before all experience and are also even condi- 
tional to all experience. There are certain intuitions, known 
in specific applications by diverse names, as apriori forms of 
sense, categories of thought, ideas of reason, which, it is claimed, 
are pre-supposed in all mental apprehension and in all cog- 
nition of things or truths and which indeed determine the 
character, the content, the outline, and the hue of all such cog- 
nitions.. Theological speculation shows itself to be animated 
and guided by the same universal instinct; it demonstrates the 
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being and the attributes of God from some apriori native idea 
or notion, as from the idea of necessity, of dependence, of obli- 
gation, of the finite; or even ventures to claim the very notion 
of God to be native to the human mind, rising in the mind by 
its own intrinsic potency. Such has been the coloring of hu- 
man speculation everywhere and at all times. 

It is obvious that all such apriori cognitions are in their very 
nature postulates; they are simply assumed with no attempt to 
demoustrate them while they are claimed to be trustworthy 
and dominant over all the thought that proceeds from them in 
absolute sovereignty, enforcing belief and acceptance. To 
question their authority or to challenge their legitimacy, is to 
rebel against the sovereignty of reason. 

That. there should be from time to time outbreaks of the 
free spirit of man against this self-assumed legitimacy in 
thought is not strange. In fact it is worthy of consideration 
whether the founding of important truth on these so-called na- 
tive or apriori cognitions has not been prolific of doubt and 
unbelief. If the being of God can rest on no surer basis than 
the alleged spontaneous origination of the notion in the human 
mind, is it not reasonable to think that many a thoughtful 
mind will in rejecting the foundation also reject as baseless 
any superstructure professedly built upon it and rush away 
into the blackness of atheism, as finding no true, well-grounded 
certainty in theological teaching ? 

The mind of man instinctively demands certainty, assurance 
of truth. It believes in its lowest and most solid faiths, that 
there is truth which is beyond mistake or doubt, which has 
valid grounds on which it rests; that these grounds are attain- 
able by the human intelligence; and that a veritable knowl- 
edge can be constituted upon them, which shall defy impeach- 
ment and which, shining in the clear light of its own certainty 
shall cheer the soul with the radiance of a divine thought. In 
its felt impotence at the time to seize this sure ground of cer- 
titude, it puts forth its postulates, its assumptions, and demands 
for them credence and assent. These first truths and native 
cognitions, these apriorisms of philosophy, are the offspring of 
this indomitable instinct in the human mind for assurance of 
knowledge joined to this felt impotence to grasp the assuring 
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principle itself Al] along its course the history of speculation 
shows an uneasiness, a distrust as to the validity and sufficiency 
of these postulated first truths. All that have been proposed 
certainly could not be admitted. Philosophy has sought to 
apply criteria by which they shall be identified. ‘“ Which of 
the vaunted classifications of these primitive truths,” demands 
Sir William Hamilton, “can stand the test of criticism?” 
That they must be primitive, original, self-evident—these were 
marks required of all such postulates. Necessity was another 
mark, the enouncement of which by Leibnitz is hailed by Sir 
William Hamilton as “a great discovery in the science of 
mind.” Still the application of these tests remains a most dif- 
ficult task. Even the interpretation of them is subject to 
doubt. What is a necessary principle? Necessary to what? 
Why necessary? Self-evident to whom? ‘To Pascal, the 
equality of the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle is a 
self-evident truth; but to how many minds is it so? This eri- 
terion depends on an accidental stage of intellectual maturity; 
but surely a decisive test of necessary certitude must not 
depend on the contingencies of mental progress, for the unan- 
swerable question arises, what is the grade of attainment re- 
quired for the right application of the test? In fact the crite. 
ria are utterly inadequate to the necessities of the case; they 
are indeed blinding and illusive, seeming to mean something, 
yet on scrutiny found insignificant and worthless. That a 
proposition is ‘universal, necessary, and self-evident,’ is no de- 
cisive evidence of its being a first truth, a native cognition. 
Every act of pure thought, however particular, every legitimate 
mathematical affirmation will bear these tests of self-evidence 
and necessity ; and it is universal in the only sense that can be 
given to the term in this application—that every thinking mind 
cannot help accepting it, if it think the proposition at all. 

That a truth is necessary can mean nothing more than that 
the mind in exercising its reflective thought on the matter of 
the proposition must, if acting legitimately or in accordance 
with its laws, discern the agreement—the identity of its terms, 
or the opposite. And in every thought, if this identity or dif- 
ference between the terms is seen, the truth recognized or 
thought is a self-evident truth. In the whole speculation about 
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these criteria of so-called native cognitions, there is a fatal 
confusion of the respective functions of the proper thinking or 
reflective faculty and of the apprehensive nature. True 
thought is of its very nature “universal, necessary, self-evi- 
dent ;” apprehension of matter extrinsic to thought may lack 
all these criteria. 

After mentioning the enouncement by Leibnitz of his new 
criterion of these first principles, Sir William Hamilton adds: 
“The fact that a truth so manifest, when once proclaimed, 
could have lain so long unnoticed by philosophers, may war- 
rant us in hoping that other discoveries of equal importance 
may still be awaiting the advent of another Leibnitz.” The 
genius of a Leibnitz would‘ probably be deemed incapable of 
the audacity of raising the question, just here, over this explicit 
admission of the insufficiency of all yet attained criteria for 
testing so-called apriori truths as ultimate grounds of knowl- 
edge, whether it is reasonable to admit the existence of any 
such truths. But the inquiry seems to be one earnestly press- 
ing for consideration in these days of philosophical and theo- 
logical criticism. So long as it is allowed that there are truths 
which are in some proper sense native to the human mind, 
which are at least before all experience, which are in such 
sense first truths that they not only do not require but do not 
admit of demonstration, being themselves before all truths on 
which demonstration can rest, it is evident that the most im- 
portant and most fundamental questions in philosophy and in 
theology, too, must remain unsettled. It will be necessary for 
the skeptic only to postulate a contrary principle as such a first 
truth and claim for it the characteristics of universality, neces- 
sity, self-evidence. When such an issue is made the only 
alternative left for the advocate of the most sacred and funda- 
mental truths must be submission or denial with no possibility 
of refutation. The reign of skepticism and doubt thus be- 
comes established. If it is competent in reason to maintain 
that the ideas of space and time or those of personal morality 
and of God and immortality, are in the mind prior to expe- 
rience and to thought, it is equally competent in reason to deny 
them and hold them to be fictions, phantoms, baseless visions 
of a dream. And to the controversy there is no possible 
umpire; it must ever remain a drawn battle. 
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It is confidently believed that the human mind is not 
doomed to this perpetual sway of doubt; that this dogma of 
apriori cognitions is untenable and opposed to all reason ; that 
neither mental imbecility, nor skepticism, nor nescience can 
find here any sure and safe resting place. 

The dogma which we now assail is thus stated by Kant:* 
“General truths which at the same time bear the character of 
an inward necessity must be independent of experience, clear, 
and certain by themselves. They are therefore called knowl- 
edge aprior?.” Sir William Hamilton,t presents it in similar 
terms: ‘“ What I cannot but think must be apriorz.” These 
statements embrace only a certain class of so-called apriori cog- 
nitions. These are specified perhaps because it was supposed 
nobody could doubt as to them, and the others would pass in 
unquestioned. The fact being thus established that there are 
such apriori cognitions, the list could be increased at pleasure, 
provided at least they should possess this characteristic of nee- 
essary cognitions. Hamilton elsewheret says of these primi- 
tive cognitions that they “are given us; they are not indeed 
obtrusive,—they are not even cognizable of themselves. They 
lie hid in the profundities of the mind, until drawn from their 
obscurity by the mental activity itself employed upon the ma- 
terials of experience ;” “they seem to leap ready armed from 
the womb of reason, like Pallas from the head of Jupiter.” 
These primitive cognitions, moreover, which may thus surprise 
us at any turn of our mental experience, embrace both ideas 
or notions and proper truths. There are thus the apriori ideas 
of being, of substance, of power, of cause, and an indefinite 
number of others; and there are apriori truths, such as “ the 
sums of equals are equal,” “ every effect has its cause,” etc. 

A very natural and ready comment on this representation by 
Hamilton respecting these primitive cognitions is, that one of 
the most fundamental among them and of earliest acceptance 
by philosophers is in it directly repudiated and trampled under 
foot, viz: that one which affirms that “ nothing can originate 
from nothing”—gigni de nihilo nihil. The myth tells us how 
Pallas came to be in Jupiter's head; but how one of these 
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apriori cognitions gets into a human head, this transcendental 
philosophy does not explain. It only leaps forth when some 
accident of experience like another Hephestus. lays open a 
laboring brain. DesCartes when hard pushed as to his doc- 
trine of innate ideas, declared that when he said that an idea 
is born with us, he only meant that we have in ourselves the 
power to produce it.* Certainly this explanation obviates the 
force of the comment, but at the same time surrenders the 
whole claim to any superior authority or dignity for these im- 
properly so-called innate, native, or apriori cognitions over 
others by reason of this origin. With this explanation my 
cognition of the sun is just as much a native cognition as that 
of the being of God, since in the case of each alike my mind 
has the power to produce it. 

It is supposable that other philosophers when pressed hard 
for an explicit statement of what can be reasonably maintained 
in regard to these native or apriori cognitions might retreat to 
the same position finally taken by DesCartes. Even Aristotle, 
however obscure or inconsistent his opinions may be deemed, 
seems unwilling to assent to any such doctrine as that ad- 
vanced by Kant and Hamilton. For while he insists that 
there is a principle of knowledge, which of itself shall be 
trusted, he no further defines this principle than to say that it 
is that by which we cognize terms.t In other words, he only 
postulates a faculty as principle or ultimate ground of knowl- 
edge and this faculty is that of simple apprehension by which 
we become cognizant of the terms of a proposition. And 
Hamilton himself in his approving citation of the statement 
by Leibnitz that “ideas and truths are innate in us like our 
inclinations, dispositions, natural habitudes or virtualities and 
not as actions” seems unconsciously to have explained away 
the whole doctrine of native cognitions and apriori ideas. For 
just as soon as we become disenthralled of that unworthy con- 
ception or rather conceit of mind which regards it as a mere 
repository that receives what is put into it, a passive receptiv- 
ity of ideas and truths and come to regard it as essentially of 
an active nature, we see at once the utter fallaciousness in this 
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representation of Leibnitz. Truths and ideas are actions or 
they are nothing. To conceive and speak of them as “like in- 
clinations or virtualities” is utterly false. 

And now starting from this very point as fundamental, that 
ideas and truths are actions and in no proper sense virtualities, 
and in the light of this grand truth, we urge the claim that 
this whole notion of native cognitions, apriori ideas and truths, 
first principles, intuitions, by whatever name they are called, 
so far as taken to be ultimate validating grounds of knowledge, 
be repudiated and be forever banished from the realm of philo- 
sophical speculation. We present in a more formal way our 
reasons in support of this claim. 

First, the doctrine of “native cognitions” as explained and 
held by Kant and Hamilton and as adopted by a multitude of 
thinkers who have been swayed by these leaders of philosophic 
thought involves, as we have intimated, « sheer genesis out of 
nothing. ‘At least the only alternative to this is the assump- 
tion of a preéxistence of the human mind, from which stage 
of its being this class of cognitions have been translated. But 
even on this supposition, the cognitions must have come into 
being somehow either by express divine creation which we 
cannot suppose, or out of nothing. There are two distinguish- 
able classes of these notions; principles or truths and ideas of 
objects. But principles or truths which are properly apriori or 
original to all thinking cannot of course be products of the 
thinking activity ; and if not its products, it cannot be source 
or origin to them; but no other source is supposable. To call 
them necessary forms of thought is illusive; for forms of 
thought must be either particular forms of actual thinking or 
exist antecedently to actual thoughts, and so must be supposed 
to spring from no imaginable source. So the ideas of space, 
time, God, as supposed to exist in the mind anterior to the 
actual presentation of these objects to the mind cannot be 
traced to any imaginable source or origin. Thus all cognitions 
prior to actual experience in thinking and so the proper pro- 
ducts of thought must be held to be without assignable cause 
or source. 

If it be thought that at least besides the thinking nature and 
the thought object, there must be pre-supposed a certain rela- 
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tion between them before the act of thinking can emerge and 
that this is of the nature of an apriori relation so that the 
mind, the object of which it thinks, and the relation between 
them are apriori conditions of the knowledge, the reply is that 
these apriori conditions are not cognitions at all; they are 
conditions but not conditions necessarily known before the 
knowledge. They are in fact attained from actual knowledge, 
being inferred from it. The primitive conditions of knowl- 
edge cannot be knowledges themselves; conditions are not 
necessarily cognitions. There is indeed, a perhaps allowable 
field opened for speculation which may embrace the conceiva- 
ble conditions of all experience. But the only legitimate 
method in any such speculation must be to begin with the 
experience itself. Otherwise it must be without foundation 
and altogether illusory. Causal inductions starting from facts 
or truths already apprehended or established may lead back to 
the conditions that must necessarily be implied in such appre- 
hension or acceptance of truths. A trae philosophy is con- 
ceivable here. But the cognitions thus attained are really 
aposteriori in their genesis. They are far removed from the 
‘native cognitions,’ which are assumed as principles of knowl- 
edge simply on the ground of being in their own nature self- 
evident and necessary. 

Secondly, the doctrine has tts origin in mistake or in mental 
impotence. ‘‘ What I cannot but think,” says Hamilton, Meia., 
p. 401, “ must be apriori or original to thought; it cannot be 
engendered by experience.” The language, it may be remarked 
in passing, in its literal interpretation is obviously sheer self- 
contradiction or nonsense. ‘ What I cannot but think,’ cannot 
be conceived of as ‘apriori or original to thought.’ But Ham- 
ilton has evidently confounded the generic attributes of pure 
thought with what he calls ‘native cognitions’ or cognitions 
‘apriori or original to thought.’ These attributes of pure 
thought of course enter into every particular act of thinking. 
They are necessary in every thought. If we think at all, we 
‘cannot but think’ them. They are not, however, apriori or 
native cognitions, before all experience. They are not con- 
ditions of all experience. They are in fact conditioned by 
experience; they are conditions of our thinking experience 
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only in the sense that being of the essential nature of thought 
they must enter into every thought, as thought would not be 
thought without them. They are in fact attained just as the 
attributes of every other object or nature are attained, by ob- 
servation. Precisely as by outward perception the attributes of 
the sun are learned, so by inward perception—by intuition, as 
it is technically termed—the attributes of thought are learned, 
Just so far as these attributes are thus perceived we may accept 
them, and no farther. We are not authorized indeed to affirm 
that there are attributes not yet observed, either in the case of 
the mind or of the sun. But we must in reason reject any and 
all until they are in fact thus observed. The received catego- 
ries of thought are but attribates of thought thus observed 
and recognized on actual inspection of thought as revealed in 
its exercises. They are not to be assumed before hand; they 
are in no true sense apriori cognitions; they are of the purest 
order of aposteriori acquisitions—being gained in actual ex- 
perience, as we have shown, from observation. Just 30, 
the axioms of mathematics have been reckoned as apriori cog- 
nitions, pre-supposed in thought and before all thinking expe- 
rience in numerical and spacial quantities so as actually to con- 
dition all such thinking, because they had not been traced back 
to their origin in the simple attributes of thought. They all 
fall within the category of quantity as subordinate to the 
higher category of identity—both categories being generic 
attributes of pure thought and to be attained by simple obser- 
vation. They are the fruit of experience—of actual thinking 
experience—and by no means conditional to all experience. 

There is another attribute which Hamilton has named among 
his ‘ native cognitions,’ seemingly because he had not traced it 
back to its origin in observation, and so hastily assumed it to 
be innate—the attribute of existence. His vision was still fur- 
ther mystified by his habitual confusion of the being of 
thought with the being of reality. But it is most evident that 
no attribute in any object can be created by thought. Every 
attribute recognized in thought must appear in the datum to 
thought—in the object presented to it. Thus this cognition, 
like all the others, is innate, native, apriori only as the fruit of 
mistake or ignorance. 
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Thirdly, the doctrine is utterly irreconcilable with every right 
conception of the mind as an essentially active nature, requiring an 
object in order to its action. In the light of this view of mind, 
these native cognitions vanish as the merest illusions. If we 
ask thus, what is a cognition? the answer must recognize it as 
an act of mind on some object. It is entirely inconceivable 
how an object can be known except as placed over against the 
knowing mind. Every such object must be exterior to the 
knowing faculty and must be presented to it, or there can be 
no knowledge, no cognition. It is of course understood that 
the acts of mind may be observed and known by the mind 
itself; the mind in its divers modifications may become object 
to itself. Still in all cases the object known must be extrinsic 
to the particular cognitive power and must be presented to it. 
That there should be cognition, knowledge, before any object 
of knowledge is presented and apprebended is thus directly con- 
tradictory to the notion of the mind’s activity in each instance 
of knowledge. It is the same with ‘ideas.’ We cannot con- 
ceive of an idea, regarded in its subjective relation, as in the 
intelligence, except as a cognition of something. If we have 
an idea at all, we have an idea of an object. And just as in 
the case of all cognitions, ideas are impossible, except as their 
objects are given or presented to the mind in order that the 
mind may have ideas of them. In the same way we are to 
regard the term “intuition” under which, as a vague blinding 
designation, this notion of apriori cognitions sometimes seems 
to seek shelter. An intuition like a cognition and an idea 
implies a mental act and also an object. Where there is an 
intuition there is something intuited, which is properly extrin- 
sic to the intuiting activity and must accordingly be presented 
to it from without. To suppose that there can be an intuition 
in the mind anterior to the mind’s action in apprehending 
some object of intuition, is vo suppose a veritable creation out 
of nothing. Intuitions are properly inner perceptions, as op- 
posed to outer or sense perceptions; as such, they are cogni- 
tions, and therefore acts of intelligence exerted on objects 
presented ; they are accordingly possible only on the presen- 
tation of such objects. 

It seems to be thought by some that while it must be con- 
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ceded that there can be no cognition, no idea, in the mind 
prior to experience, since cognition itself, idea, is experience, 
and, moreover, while it is understood that all cognitions and 
all ideas are actions of the intelligence implying objects, still 
on occasions of certain experiences and by means of them, the 
mind may arrive at “principles” which are true and inde- 
pendent for their truth of the special experience, being when 
thus attained at once seen to be self-evident and necessary 
truths. These “principles” it is thought are veritable apriori 
cognitions, and are entitled to be so regarded because unless 
they were truths the special experiences could not have been, 
The view is plausible: it contains a certain amount of truth; a 
close inspection, however, discovers its fallaciousness. Newton, 
as the story goes, observes an apple to fall; on this experience 
he rises to the principle of the universal gravitation of material 
bodies. On the one hand, we may allow that the principle 
could not be attained except on the occasion of the particular 
experience. On the other hand, the gravitation of matter is a 
principle, but for which the apple would not have fallen. 
There is nothing here, however, but a process of generaliza- 
tion; what is true of a single body is true of all bodies. The 
power of the mind to induce from one part to another and to 
aggregate the results of this induction is unquestionable. But 
this surely gives no color to the notion that universal facts or 
traths are apriori cognitions; it proves beyond a question on 
the contrary that all universal truths are attained by the mind 
as a knowing power and under the fixed attributes or laws of 
its nature. Facts, singular or universal, are not necessarily 
known by the human mind at least; they become truths of 
coguition only in the exercise of the native powers of the 
mind. If truths, simply on the ground that they are general 
or universal, are to be hailed as native or apriori cognitions, 
then that the stars twinkle, that the planets revolve about the 
sun, that sheep are quadrupeds, are to be accepted as of this 
exalted character; and so the aristocracy of the so-styled 
apriori cognitions is subverted. But general facts or truths are 
in no worthy sense native or apriori; they become possessions 
of the human mind only by some experience, accompanied by 
thought on that experience. They can never be legitimately 
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assumed or postulated except on proof that they are the re- 
sults of such observation and thought. This notion that the 
particular presupposes the general, and accordingly that our 
general ideas are our original ideas seems to have arisen in mis- 
take from the fact that every attribute of an object which 
primitively must have been given to the experience as single is 
from its very nature susceptible of analysis both in respect to 
its constituent essential parts and also its relationships; but 
this analysis must of course follow the experience and the gen- 
eralization comes from the analysis. The general is thus ever 
the product of thought; it is attained in the case of logical 
subjects by so-called amplification, and in the case of attributes 
by analysis. 

But there is another kind of cognitions, that are not the re- 
sults of such generalization, but which, although acquired on 
occasion of experience, are not contained in the experience or 
given in it and yet being necessary as conditions to the expe- 
rience, it is thought, must be regarded as apriori. “ If,” says 
Kant,* “you remove from your empirical concept of any ob- 
ject, corporeal or incorporeal, all properties which experience 
has taught you, you cannot take away from it that property by 
which you conceive it as a substance or inherent in a substance. 
Convinced, therefore, by the necessity with which that concept 
forces itself upon you, you will have to admit that it has its 
seat in your faculty of knowledge apriori.” If in this state- 
ment it were merely meant that in the cognition of an object 
the mind brings forward certain attributes which belong to its 
own thinking activity and unites them with the attributes pre- 
sented by the object, and these attributes thus furnished by the 
mind itself to the resulting cognition of the object are apriori 
to the cognition, the statement might be received as true. But 
the whole reasoning of Kant and his whole system forbid our 
supposition that this was all he meant. His apriori cognitions 
were prior and conditional to all thought. Taking his own 
use of terms the reasoning here is fallacious and the fallacy is 
of easy detection. The idea of “substance,” it is maintained, 
is in our faculty of knowledge apriori, because on removing all 
the properties given by the experience, we must have this 


* Kritik, Leipzig ed. 1888, Supt. IV., ii. 
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notion remaining. But “substance” is a purely relative word, 
necessarily implying its ccrrelate—property or attribute ; and 
the two concepts with the relation between them are a mere 
product of thought-activity proceeding according to its fixed 
and well known attributes or laws. When it has appre- 
hended an object, thought thus proceeds to resolve it intoa 
substance and attributes, creating itself the relation, which so 
long as kept alive in the thought of course necessitates the 
keeping alive of the correlates. But when one of the terms of 
the relation is removed, the other dies of necessity ; as, in the 
case of your conception of a “former” and a “later,” if you 
remove the one, you necessarily remove the other. ‘“Sub- 
stance” dies when the properties all cease from the thought. 
“Substance” does not exist in the mind then prior to the 
thought ; it is a pure creation of the thought itself. And, be- 
sides, it is not the general idea of substance which thus rises 
in the. mind on occasion of the experience of a particular ob- 
ject; it is at best only a single substance, from which however 
the general idea may on repetition of the experience be pro- 
duced. Still further, the idea of substance instead of being 
an abiding necessary cognition, dies away when its correlative 
—properties—is removed from the thought. 

‘t Space” is claimed also to be one of these native cognitions, 
‘a necessary representation apriori,” says Kant, “ forming the 
very foundation of all external intuitions.” It has been ques- 
tioned whether our ideas of space, time, matter, God, are ideas 
of real existences. They all certainly seem to be in the same 
predicament in respect of their claim to be native or apriori 
cognitions. If one is, the others are presumably native; if any 
one is not, the others are presumably not. In regard to all, 
there is to be urged our decisive argument that a cognition im- 
plies its object to be exterior to the knowing activity. These 
objects cannot be in the mind anterior to their becoming data 
to it for its cognition. They must, therefore, either be ideas of 
realities, or be the pure creations of thought. But no known 
function of thought is adequate to such a creation. To pro- 
duce them does not appertain to the nature of thought. All 
those relations which lie within the productive power of thought 
depend as for their existence so also for their continuance on 
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the continuance of the thought which has produzed them. 
But space, time, God, certainly do not depend thus on thought. 
Any supposed correlates of their objects, such as the sensible 
experiences of which Kant speaks, are no proper creations 
of thought-activity ; the relation, therefore, is not a proper 
thought-relation like the relations of substance and attribute, 
of cause and effect, of general and singular, and the like. 
There can be no reasonable explanation of the origin of these 
ideas in the mind except that which regards them as realities 
actually revealing themselves to the mind as objects for its 
cognition. They are not objects of sense-perception ; they are 
properly objects of inner perception ; they are, in other words, 
proper intuitions. But intuitions, as we have seen, imply 
their objects extrinsic to the thinking activity. 

In physical science, still further, there are certain truths 
which are alleged to be native or apriori cognitions, existing in 
the mind before all experience. Generally speaking, theories 
or hypotheses which are assumed to explain certain phe- 
nomena seem to have something of this character. The atomic 
theory, the primordial molecular theory, the undulatory theory 
of light and heat, and divers others, are in a sense perhaps, 
apriori cognitions ; that is they are postulated as traths without 
demonstration ; they find proof only as they explain or account 
for phenomena, or furnish grounds for classification. But 
for the most part the character claimed to belong to the so- 
called apriori cognitions is not claimed to belong to them. 
They are not put forth as ultimate grounds of knowledge. 
They are treated as mere assumptions; they are abandoned 
when found inadequate to the purpose for which they were 
conceived. They do not possess the criteria of the proper 
native cognitions, as those of self-evidence and necessity. 
There are however, some propositions of this class which have 
been regarded as truly apriori; and arguments have been 
founded on them as if they were unquestionable, self-evident, 
necessary truths. Such is the familiar principle of ‘the uni- 
formity of nature.’ This is postulated as the necessary apriori 
ground for all valid induction. But if the question be raised, 
how is it known that nature is thus uniform, no answer is at 
hand but that it is observed to be; that is, we observe this 
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uniformity everywhere. In other words, we induce it from 
repeated observations. So we have the vicious circle: Induc- 
tion is founded on the uniformity of nature; and the unifor. 
mity of nature is founded on induction, and thus the conclu- 
sion is; induction is founded upon itself. Induction as one of 
the two grand instruments of thought to the human mind, and 
the most important of the two, rests on no such fallacious basis ; 
it rests on the necessities of thought itself. The most funda- 
mental attribute of thought, next to identity at least, is quan- 
tity, in which thought recognizes its two necessary relation- 
ships, that of whole to parts and of parts to parts. Induction 
proceeds in this latter relationship. If there be a whole, and 
one part be given, there must be another part, which in some 
respects must be like the given part, and in some respects 
different from it. It must be like it in so far as participating 
in the same whole, and it must be different in so far as being 
another part. 

Now it is precisely here that we come upon the only cogni- 
tions that can be properly termed apriori. The only apriori 
cognition which can be accepted in reason, is one that being 
given may legitimately, that is, in accordance with the fixed 
laws of thought, justify the inference of some other truth. An 
apriori cognition other than this is inconceivable, or if con- 
ceivable involves intrinsic absurdity, as we have seen. But 
one known truth may justify an inference to another truth 
otherwise unknown. And this, in either of two ways, and 
to pass by some derivative and supplementary processes of 
thought, two only, in the way of deduction as we infer from 
a given whole to a part, or in the way of induction from one part 
to another. But all such cognitions, although perhaps entitled 
to be called apriori on account of their being grounds for 
inferring other truths or inferences, lack the distinguishing 
characteristic of the apriori cognitions which we have been 
considering, inasmuch as the latter are claimed to be before 
experience, whereas the former are given in experience. 

But even of these cognitions which are legitimate grounds 
in the inductive process, some have been held to have a proper 
apriori character, and have been used as such, and in entire 
independence of their true inductive force. Thus Cousin 
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founds an apriori proof of the being of God on the idea of the 
finite which as a correlative involves the idea of the infi- 
nite. The fallaciousness of this reasonimg lies on the sur- 
face. Infinite is indeed a correlate in thought of finite, as 
every negative is of its positive; and from a given finite we 
may legitimately induce an infinite, for two correlates are like 
parts of the same whole. But it is illegitimate to induce from 
any particular attribute in one part to the same attribute in 
another part, unless that attribute is already found and recog- 
nized as being in the whole. Although the finite may possess 
the attribute of reality or actual being, it does not follow that 
its correlate infinite also possesses it, for reality may be just 
that property in which the finite differs from the infinite. This 
is plain from an example. Existence and non-existence are 
contraries in thought; they are correlates; and each implies 
the other. But because existence is given as real, to induce 
from this that non-existence is real, is direct contradiction. 
All this kind of argumentation for the being of God, from one 
to the other of two correlates in thought, as from the idea of 
dependence, in man, of imperfection, and the like, is fallacious 
and in direct violation of the laws of inductive thought. It is 
simply fallacious, because vicious induction. 

We are thus in reason forced to the conclusion that there 
are no such apriori cognitions as has been claimed rising in 
the mind before or independent of experience. The simple 
and incontrovertible truths are, that the mind of man is a 
thinking or knowing nature; and, as such, is capable of think- 
ing or knowing any thinkable or knowable object ; it cannot 
think or know unless an object be presented to it; in thinking 
or knowing such object it simply apprehends it as having this 
or that attribute, and its entire function is exhausted in the 
identification of its object with the attributes of the object. In 
this process of identification, in this act of thinking or know- 
ing, however, the mind reveals to itself certain attributes be- 
longing to its own action and characterizing it, such as quantity 
and the other categories of thought which are attained by 
mere inspection of an act of thought ard in no other possible 
way. ‘These essential attributes of thought of course appear in 
all the acts of legitimate thought and consequently in all the 
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results of thinking on whatever object. They are thus attri- 
butes appertaining to all objects as thought or known. They 
so far possess a certain character entitling them to be designa- 
ted in loose discourse as principles or first truths. Strictly 
they do not exist in the mind before actual thinking. They 
are not the ultimate grounds of knowledge ; they are the fruits 
of knowledge; they are themselves grounded on knowledge. 
If there be space, it cannot be known, under any attained 
laws of knowledge, except by being presented to the mind as 
object for knowledge. If it cannot be found as a mere attri- 
bute of the particular objects apprehended in experience, it 
must be recognized as independent object in itself, and of 
course as real. At all events only on condition of actual reve- 
lation of such object to the mind as a knowing nature can there 
be admitted to be any proof of its reality. In the same way, 
time can be known as real only by being presented to the mind 
as having this attribute. The idea of God as a real being is 
legitimate only as he reveals himself. The revelations of 
these objects—space, time, God—it is true are not immediately 
through the outer senses; they are not seen by the outward eye 
nor heard by the outward ear; they are not perceptions; they 
are intuitions. They are intuited just as the mind or conscious 
spirit is intuited by itself, being discerned in its own operations. 
The revelations may be gradual, dim at first, making but feeble 
and indistinct impressions. But in their accumulation these 
impressions may deepen and grow into clear and decisive con- 
victions. There is a power, thus working in nature, impressing 
the soul through the mediums of the outer sense, working also 
in the bodily frame of man, working too in his very soul or 
spirit ; a power that as attribute necessarily implies a being to 
which it appertains; that, moreover, evinces a richness, a great- 
ness, a wisdom, and a sympathy, to which no bounds appear or 
can be conceived by the finite mind—a being truly infinite 
and incomprehensible, and so legitimately known as such. 
Such is the true genesis of the idea of God in the human mind. 
To suppose that the idea can spring up without the object 
already revealing itself is utterly preposterous. The idea is 
possible only on condition of the presence of its object. 
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Fourthly, The doctrine is most mischievous in its working and 
effect. As a doctrine that concerns the very foundations of 
our thinking on which the superstructures of science, of phi- 
losophy, and of theology must necessarily rest, if groundless 
and false, it may pervade and so vitiate speculation and dis- 
cussion throughout. It is illusive and misleading, as it mis- 
takes mere conditions for cognitions; accepts as antecedents 
to all experience the fruits of actual experience and as origina- 
ting conditions of thought merely generalized forms of thought. 
It is a lure to indolence, as it seems to excuse from searching 
for the true grounds of knowledge. It is an available defense 
for any hallucination, however empty or false, and furnishes a 
secure retreat for skepticism and error when otherwise dis- 
comfited. It effectually hinders the final adjustment of con- 
troversies and the undisputed triumph of the truth. 

Philosophic thought, we claim then, should utterly reject 
all these apriorisms—the so-called ‘innate ideas,’ ‘native 
cognitions, ‘apriori’ truths, ete.—as the ultimate cognitive 
grounds of knowledge. A thinking nature and an object to be 
thought are the two sole factors in thought, and with the rela- 
tion between them its only conditions, and these are not necessa- 
rily known before the particular act of knowing. This object, 
to be thought, must be apprehended; and on this function of 
intellectual apprehension—its essential nature, its laws, its 
forms, its media, its relationships to the real and also to human 
thought—on this apprebensive function, philosophy may now 
hopefully be summoned to expend its labor. It presents a 
wide, inviting field. But there is only one true ultimate ground 
of knowledge; it is the nature of knowledge itself That 
being definitely understood, any thing that claims to be a 
knowledge—a truth—can at once be tested and so determined 
beyond all possible controversy. If it possess the essential 
character of a genuine knowledge, it must of necessity be ac- 
cepted as such. This is the one ultimate test—-the sole ulti- 
mate validating ground of knowledge. The assumption of 
ideas or cognitions, original and prior to all knowledge, is to 
be reprobated as unwarrantable and groundless, as unphilo- 
sophical, and as hurtful to the best interests of truth, 
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ArticLeE V.—THE MODERN NOVEL. 


THE novel is a fictitious narrative, constructed by the imag- 
ination, depicting emotional activity as affecting the individual 
or the class. It may approach in the one direction the dignity 
and accuracy of history and become the historical novel, 
or it may in the other direction approach the fantastically 
fabulous and become the romance pure and simple; but it 
must deal with emotion and with human lives touched with 
it, or itis not a novel. It is constructed in accordance with 
the unities of time, place, and action, like the drama; and 
in its scope and treatment of action is made to harmonize 
with the traditions of centuries. The novel is a product of 
civilization and its fullest development is coincident with 
the development of the highest civilization. It is perhaps 
two centuries since its influence was sufficiently wide to 
make it a power. The present paper will consider the novel 
in the English language only, and the novel of the present day 
mainly. It is probably true that the novel in relation to the 
habits of thought of the people represents the ideal of the 
emotional rather than the actual of life. The people as a rule 
probably prefer the novel that describes what they do not, but 
would talk about, and what they do not, but would see in the 
actual. The novel demands a background ; it is essentially a 
record of a phase of emotion and makes its point by sugges- 
tion rather than by exhaustive elaboration; hence, it demands 
for its appreciation a following from among a people who have 
a perspective; in whom experience has crystallized, among 
whom the struggle for existence has passed its material stage; 
whose footing is sure, and whose footsteps are recorded. 
Hence, America has never had a distinct school of novelists. 
For the same reason, England has. The French school is dis- 
tinct from the German, but no less real. The Spanish school 
is dead because its civilization is dead; because, the cradle and 
the crutch demand the actual, not the potential. 

In its author, the novel seeks at least, five qualities. 
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First: The writer must have trained powers of observation 
and reflection, that he may have something to say. 

Secondly: He must have broad culture; and, if we take cul- 
ture to mean the knowledge of the best that has been said in 
all time on any given subject, he will learn how the world has 
been given to saying that which he would say. 

Thirdly: He must possess a content with a reward in com- 
placency of soul. The best work is never the work that pays. 
He must depict the ideal however it may scourge the actual. 
If he be never so far behind the foremost of his age; still, if he 
thinks, he will be far before his audience. The originator in 
mechanics, in religion, in literature is rarely rewarded. 

Fourthly : He must possess the altruistic sense: the sense 
which tells its possessor when to bore deeply and when toskim 
the surface. 

Fifthly: He must have the tact which tells practically how 
to say that which would find utterance. Of these five quali- 
ties the most important is the altruistic sense. It is the theory 
of which tact is the practice. It is called magnetism in the 
teacher. It is called the journalistic sense in the editorial pro- 
fession. It is the basis of the quality of leadership in the gen- 
eral. The apostle Paul possessed it. For lack of it the puri- 
tan failed. In itself it is of little avail; but armed with it, to 
the well-endowed, all things are possible. 

A quality of life is movement. It is one of the more obvi- 
ous qualities so that we see constant change in ourselves and in 
our surroundings without surprise. Society and societies 
change with the individuals. To the observer from within 
there seems no movement. To the observer from wiibout there 
seems no rest. The movement is so rapid that if we contrast 
one decade with another, civilization and even spiritual truths 
seem to us in a transition state, though if we contrast one cen- 
tury with another the greater perspective distance makes the 
proportional progress much less. Now, the novel is a picture 
of life and though it is related to it much as the vision of the 
dreamer is related to the subjective experience which forms its 
basis, stil] the movement is no less marked in the shadow than 
in the substance, and the novel also is always in a transition 
state. Hence we can with exactness speak of the “ modern” 
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novel though we must grasp it in its passing if we would catch 
its meaning before it has become archaic. The novel of yes- 
terday was written by Charles Reade or Dickens or Thackeray 
or Walter Scott. The novel of to-day is written by George 
Eliot, Henry James, Jr., Mrs. Burnett, or Howells. The dif- 
ference between them is vast, is a difference seemingly as much 
of kind as of degree, and yet is very like a step in an evolu- 
tion. 

What then, are the devergencies? First: The foundation 
difference is the tendency toward the delineation of the poten- 
tial rather than the actual. In its aim, in its purport, in its 
tone, in its scope, it points toward that which is beyond expe- 
rience but within belief. Rather than a transcript of the actual 
it may be called a drawing of the desirable. The thoughts that 
men hint to themselves only, are the thoughts of the modern 
novel. The “light we almost had” shines in it, and the men 
we almost were breathe in its air. And this is true not in spite 
of, but, because of, the realism of the treatment. The deft- 
ness and delicacy of the drawing, the cautious clearness of the 
coloring, the faultless finish of the frame-work are the basis of 
the novel, no doubt. They are not the novel—the realist as a 
realist simply is a failure to-day as he has always been. Zola 
made his sensation and failed, not because he was a realist, but 
because he was nothing more than a realist—his vision never 
passed the actual. Draw it never so deftly, color it never so 
clearly, finish it never so fully, if to the author it is simply a 
primrose by the river’s brim, to the world it will be simply a yel- 
low primrose. And the world does not care for yellow primroses. 
The novelist’s audience demands accuracy, demands delicate 
distinctions, demands photographic fidelity, and it gets it; but 
much more does it demand in the novelist, some apprehen- 
sion of what Matthéw Arnold might call sweetness and light, 
of what Emerson would call the oversoul, and of what Paul 
would call that which is beyond the veil. 

Second: A second divergence is in the direction of earnest- 
ness. The novel of purpose as a distinctive appellation is 
passed—all novels worthy the name are novels of purpose. It 
is not the decorous dullness of the unthoughtful, nor the pon- 
derous egoism of the reformer, nor the sober-mindedness of 
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the spiritually timid, but the honest joyous utterance of the 
man who has gained somewhat in attainment and who knows 
that he can gain his audience only as he tells them something 
to make them mentally or spiritually advanced. 

Third: A third divergence is in the direction of greater 
refinement of form. It is what the modern esthete would 
call an access of unfleshliness. The physical is less prominent. 
This is noteworthy in the descriptions even of landscape. In 
Walter Scott the heath, and the moor, and the mountain, and 
the castle are worthily enough painted no doubt, but they 
interest us only as the background for the rude drama whicb 
he portrays. In William Black we scarcely catch the physical 
form at all, but the restful unrest of the sea, the haze on the 
far off mountain, the softness of the summer day, we never 
fail to feel. As the novel is but the reflex of the tone of 
social life and custom, this comes from a radical growth 
toward delicacy of thought and habit. The great joints and 
tankards of our fathers no longer signify good cheer to us. 
The boisterous joviality of the barbecue and the brute courage 
display of the tournament do not attract us. In Dickens it 
is the dinner, in George Eliot it is what is said at the dinner. 
Walter Scott depicts the passion, Henry James depicts the 
struggle of the soul that grasps and holds its passions; and 
the tendency is especially marked in the treatment of the 
passion of love. Sensuous love is no longer in good form 
in the modern novel, the hero no longer loves her because 
her eyes are bright and her lips are rosy—but because she 
feeds his soul. He marries that his out-look may be broader, 
and when his out-look is thus broadened, he grows hungry 
and looks abroad for other souls to feed his soul. So we 
wander on to deft and delicate descriptions of platonic adul- 
teries and are scarcely sure if we ourselves be in the body or 
out of the body. Not so was it in the days of Tom Jones and 
Tristam Shandy. The age is refining and we are of and in the 
age. Let us be truly thankful ! 

Fourth: A fourth divergence is in the direction of literary 
cultivation. And the novel is growing cultured because it is 
demanded by and appeals to a studious audience. It is be- 
cause the people are learning to think that the novel is in- 
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formed with thought. You will find brighter men and women 
when you read Howells or James than when you attend a city 
reception ; you will'find more entertaining people even in the 
Seaside library than at the seaside, and if they are brighter 
than you are yourself, you realize that they are only what you 
could be if chance favored. You do not think to look in the 
pages of Walter Scott for the religious speculation of the day, 
but you will find the freshest answer to the materialist and the 
realist to-day in “John Inglesant” and in “ Positivism on an 
Island,” without surprise. You have come to expect, not the 
classical illusion of forty years ago, but the illustration from 
the thought and life of to-day. You read ‘“Towhead” or 
“Cape Cod Folks” to-day, and while you smile you do not 
respect yourself the more for not resenting the uncultured 
tone, but such humorous description and such surface emotion 
twenty years ago in Dickens was classic for the moment. 
You will find more of the treasures of the best thinkers in 
Daniel Deronda than in the works of Trollope, and more of 
the lightness and grace of complete expression in Sir Arthur 
Helps than in T. S. Arthur or in Tupper. And even in its 
lower forms we find the same advance. The day of Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr., is gone. The juveniles of to-day are travels: 
Zigzag Journeys, or Bodley’s Abroad. If they have not 
meat of information in them the boys of to-day will not 
read them. I picked up not long since a copy of the Sat- 
urday Night, perbaps one of the lightest of the love-story 
papers, and the tale of Augustina Willhemina Flora, therein 
unfolded, was dotted with quotations from Canon Farrar, 
George Eliot, and Victor Hugo. The dollar novel of ten years 
ago is become the dime novel to-day. The impossible of ten 
years ago is the dollar novel of to-day. 

Fifth: The fifth divergence is the tendency toward the study, 
rather than the portrayal merely, of social conditions. The 
life as it is, is drawn with exactness but the note of interroga- 
tion is never absent. And because the position of the author 
is, and that of the reader will be, critical rather than acquies- 


cent, the drawing is often in outline and is broad beyond the 


reality. 
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As the novel, is coming to be, as we have seen, not the 
transcript of the actual, but the drawing of the desirable, 
we frequently find speculative thought embodiod in the life in 
the novel. The fancied is pictured as one tries a jewel, to see 
if it harmonizes with the conditions. Within twenty years 
the world has read Darwin and Matthew Arnold and Morell 
and Spencer. A whole new world of speculation is opened. 
The basis of all ethical conditioning is questioned, and the 
questioning attitude finds especial expression in the novel. It 
has its phases. For the moment it would seem that the desire 
to question all patriarchal conditions was dominant. Just to- 
day we pick up “Two ona Tower,” or “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” or “Daniel Deronda,” or “The Portrait of a Lady,” or 
“Through one Administration, or ‘A Modern Instance,” and 
Hardy or Howells, Eliot or James, bring us face to face with 
the contemplation of adulterous love as a main issue. Does it 
mean that all the world has gone astray? Or, since it will be 
noticed that the unlawful loving in every instance is promi- 
nently unsensuous, is it the world’s silent laugh at its own 
infatuations and its protest in favor of distributed rather than 
concentrated affection ? 

Not at all! it is simply that the world to-day is questioning 
the basis. The novelist is the illustrator of the world’s thought. 
He writes to illustrate the thought of the moment and at the 
moment the reason of emotion, the basal truth underlying the 
social form, the ground for the convention, are being ques- 
tioned. Whether it be well or ill that it should be so, the fact 
remains that the world to-day is thinking if the “‘ foundation 
truths” are really true and the novel notes the fact, and pic- 
tures the possible, accordingly. It is a phase merely, and 
will pass, for the novel follows, and does not lead, but it illus- 
trates our point. Perhaps to-morrow the bases of some other 
passion will be questioned. The novel will study it, not 
merely draw the picture of its expression, and this tendency 
is perhaps less unpromising than any other. 

Such then is the modern novel. Perhaps it may be that its 
progress toward ideality, toward earnestness, toward delicacy, 
toward culture, toward studiousness is slow, yet if we look 
broadly we shall not fail to see the movement. And we 
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see it more plainly in the representative authors. Possi- 
bly we may, for illustration, limit these to four, and we will 
call them not so much beacons as mile-stones in the footway of 
thought. They are Fielding, Walter Scott, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot. Read Tom Jones to-day and Middlemarch to- 
morrow, and nothing that I can say will add force to your 
convictions. 





Articte —VL—PANTHEISM. 


THE object of this essay is not to refute Pantheism, or to 
describe its historical progress, but briefly to call attention to 
its importance in modern thought, and to set forth some of the 
sources of its fascination. We do this in the belief that many 
of the defenders of religious truth need to understand better, to 
appreciate more accurately, and to meet more completely, this 
subtle, fascinating, and pervading system of error. 

Pantheism, whether considered as a system of philosophy or 
as a mode of thought subtly pervading the intellectual life, is 
powerful and widely extended. Few contemplative minds do 
not, at one period or another of their experience, feel strongly 
attracted towards it. Any preacher, therefore, who desires to 
preach to the deepest needs of an intelligent congregation, 
will strive to have some just notion of how the Pantheist 
really feels and thinks. Such a candid inquiry will perhaps 
reveal an unexpected fascination and beauty in this creed, so 
often called “gloomy” and “cold,” and “heartless,” and will 
also show, we believe, a remarkable coincidence between this 
system and the higher speculations of modern science. 

The word Pantheism is of comparatively modern origin in 
English. Farrar, in the very learned notes to his “Critical 
History of Free Thought,” says that it was used in 1720, but 
in the ancient sense, meaning the worship of all the gods. 
Not long afterwards its meaning passed over from this idea to 
that of the worship or doctrine of the entire universe considered 
as.God. The term Atheism was long used, uncritically, to 
denote this and many other forms of unbelief, and Spinoza 
and Hobbes were indiscriminately called Atheists, as indeed 
were all who denied the truth of Christianity. In modern 
nomenclature Atheism means the denial of any divine being, 
and in that sense dogmatic atheism is, of course, a rare mental 
phenomenon, a disease confined to philosophers. But atheism 
ean hardly exist without falling into pantheism, since it is 
merely a denial, not a system, and the atheist, when he pro- 
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ceeds to a positive declaration of belief, can hardly avoid 
attributing such qualities to matter, or force, or chance, or 
whatever he takes for the source of all things, as virtually to 
elevate this to the vacant throne of the universe; and such a 
doctrine is easily seen to fall within the definition of pantheism, 
There is evidently a good reason why these two terms should 
be confused, or used in common. - They have been chiefly used 
in discussions about religious truth, and, so far as religion is 
concerned, pantheism, which denies the personality of God, is 
really a denial of all that is worth considering among the divine 
attributes, and thus practically amounts to the same thing as 
atheism. 

In the more recent philosophical writings, in which systems 
and opinions have been classified and distinguished with refine- 
ment of criticism, several terms have been invented to denote 
different shades of pantheistic thought. Pantheism has been 
distinguished from pancosmism, idealism from phenomenalism, 
monism from dualism; while materialism and evolutionism are 
often used interchangeably. It would be apart from our 
present purpose to define all these terms, and show which is 
most, and which is least, at odds with Christianity, or to trace 
the history of the actual beliefs or theories of men in times 
past. We wish at present merely to affirm that the term pan- 
theism is properly applied to all theories, according to which 
the All is God, or God is the All. The mystical speculations 
attributed to the ancient Hindus, the remarkable cosmological 
theories of some of the earliest Greek philosophers, the All of 
the Stoics, the atoms and void of Lucretius, the anima mundi 
of Vergil, the universal soul of Averrhoes; the two-faced Sub- 
stance of Spinoza, the Nature of some of the writings of Goethe 
and perhaps of Wordsworth, the Absolute of Schelling and 
Hegel, the matter or force of Tyndall and Huxley, the unknow- 
able of Spencer,—are all pantheistic. For they all agree in 
denying the personality of God, and in assigning attributes of 
divinity to something else than a personal God. The Pyr- 
rhonist and the Agnostic, it is true, find nothing divine in the 
universe, but sit in childish helplessness in the presence of all 
its wonders and mysteries. But when a thinking being really 
faces those wonders and problems, reflects on the origin of 
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things, or on the origin of those marvelous changes which con- 
stantly renew his wonder and awe, then he must and inevitably 
will account for these things by the omnipotence, omnipresence, 
and omniscience of some essence or substance, which, under 
one name or another, is the cause or ground of all things. 
Now if this essence or substance is not thought of as a person, 
then the thinker is a pantheist. 

For example, when Prof. Tyndall sees in matter “the prom- 
ise and potency of all terrestrial life,” and seems to hold mind 
to be a mere function of life, he becomes a pantheist. For to 
create and uphold life and with it mind, requires the exercise 
of powers above life and mind, powers usually called by the 
name of divine attributes; and if a personal divine Being were 
to endow matter with these divine attributes he would thereby 
abdicate the throne of tbe universe and seat matter thereupon 
in his stead, and this would be pantheism. It may not be fair 
to impute to Prof. Tyndall all the remote consequences which 
are logically derivable from his theories or his negations. But 
in this case pantheism is not a remote result but an immediate 
and inevitable one whenever these are consistently pushed a 
single step further. We hope to show, further on, that pan- 
theism is the only system that can save these speculations of 
modern physical science from self-contradiction. It is an 
axiom of reasoning that you cannot take more out of the con- 
clusion than you have put into the premises. Hence, when 
Prof. T'yndall finds in matter infinite capacities of power and 
wisdom, he has, it is evident, implicitly assumed that matter is 
itself infinitely powerful and wise, and this is pantheism. 
Lotze has well pointed out (Grundzuege der Psychologie, 
$60 and 68), that materialism, in striving to derive mind from 
mere physical conditions, or the motions of corporeal atoms, 
always takes it for granted that matter is a far different and 
better thing than it really is. Again, speaking of the modern 
atomic theory of matter he says, that if, according to the latest 
speculatious, the atom be considered merely a center of force, 
and not a real thing in itself, then the atom is a supersensual 
essence, an immaterial being. To hold that matter itself is 
immaterial, and that out of these immaterial atoms conscious 
mind arises, is to make matter as wonderful and incomprehen- 
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sible as an immortal] soul, as a personal Creator. Here idealism 
and materialism strangely meet. 

In Herbert Spencer we meet with another shibboleth. Not 
matter now, but evolution is the word. Mr. Spencer takes 
matter as he finds it, and, passing by the earliest stages of 
chemical and physical change, studies life, mind, society, in 
the same method, assuming that they are self-produced. He 
defines life as “the definite combination of heterogeneous 
changes, both simultaneous and successive, in correspondence 
with external co-existences and sequences.” And evolution, 
he says, is ‘‘a change from an indefinite, incoherent homoge- 
neity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, through continuous 
differentiations and integrations.” We think it is not unfair to 
this remarkably able man to say that he has devoted his life to 
show how all the phenomena of terrestrial life may be reduced 
to these two formulas. Now, to many readers these definitions 
seem nothing but hard names for life, physical and social—a 
cumbrous tautology. Their force only appears when we reflect 
that their object is to declare that life is self-caused ; that the 
constant readjustment between a certain assemblage of atoms 
called a living being and its environment, is spontaneous ; that 
the change from homogeneity to heterogeneity in physical and 
social life is spontaneous. But if life has within it the “ po- 
tency and promise’’ of social and intellectual progress, then it 
is a divine principle, endowed with infinite power and wisdom, 
the pantheist’s God. Perhaps, however, Mr. Spencer would 
prefer to say that the great unknowable mcves upon the face of 
the homogeneous to produce the heterogeneous, for we believe 
he does not actually deny that there may be a great unknow- 
able, the cause and ground of all things. But the unknowable 
cannot be a person, for a person, when endowed with infinite 
power and wisdom, can make himself known; and the unknow- 
able, if it be the cause and ground of all things, can be only 
the immanent soul of the world, the God of the older pantheism. 

In many forms, then, under many disguises, pantheism has 
great power and great currency among thinking minds at the 
present time. It has always been a powerful creed, has always 
enchained many of the keenest minds of the race; but the 
extreme speculations of modern physical science, where its pro- 
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fessors step over the boundaries into the field of metaphysics, 
have proved, singularly, unexpectedly favorable to pantheism ; 
and we may safely say that it has gained and is gaining ground 
in modern society. 

In pursuance of the aim of this essay, we proceed to state 
some of the reasons why this system of thought is so fascinating 
to the mind. 

1. Because it is a system, a mechanical] structure, consistent 
with itself, presenting the universe as a spectacle of irresistible 
power, moving on with absolute certainty towards an inevita- 
ble destiny. It has been said that pantheism is “logic run 
mad.” It constructs a universe according to the principles of 
‘logical deduction, upon certain fundamental postulates ; and to 
use logic in this way is a great deal easier and pleasanter for 
most men than to use it for detecting error and checking the 
exuberance of abstract theory. 

Pantheism, indeed, supplies all the logical consistency that 
there is in modern evolutionism. Without the underlying 
pantheistic assumption evolution would be only a string of 
hypotheses, which no more form a system than a number of 
unhewn stones without cement form an arch. It attempts to 
show, first, how the inorganic world evolved itself out of chaos, 
according to the nebular hypothesis or its equivalent, with geo- 
logical supplements; second, how life developed itself out of a 
few germs, into a vast variety of forms, according to the hypo- 
theses of natural and sexual selection; third, how the human 
mind raised itself from the savage condition to the present 
development of social life, literature, law, government, and 
science. But the origin of matter, the origin of life, the origin 
of self-conscious mind, are as mysterious to the evolutionist as 
toanybody. Were the above-mentioned hypotheses regarded 
as proved beyond a reasonable doubt, they would not go one 
step toward showing how a dead molecule became a living 
germ, how plant-life became a life of sensation, nor how a life 
of mere sensation and instinct became one of self-consciousness 
and abstract thought. 

To prove this we quote from Prof. Tyndall:—“ Were our 
minds and senses so expanded, and strengthened, and illumin- 
ated, as to enable us to see and feel the very molecules of the 
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brain; were we capable of following all their motions, all their 
groupings, all their electric discharges, if such there be; and 
were we intimately acquainted with the corresponding states 
of thought and feeling, we should be as far as ever from 
the solution of the problem :—‘ How are these physical pro- 
cesses connected with the facts of consciousness?’ The chasm 
between the two classes of phenomena would still remain intel- 
lectually impassable.” “ This is the rock on which materialism 
must inevitably split, whenever it pretends to be a complete 
philosophy of life.” We quote also Prof. Huxley :—‘ We 
class sensations along with emotions, and volitions, and thoughts, 
under the common head of states of consciousness. But what 


consciousness is, we know not; and how it is that anything so, 


remarkable as a state of consciousness comes about as the result 
of irritating nervous tissue, is just as unaccountable as the 
appearance of the Djin when Aladdin rubbed his lamp in the 
story.” How shall this chasm in the logic of evolution be 
crossed? Prof. Tyndall attempts to leap it by saying that he 
‘‘can imagine the plants and the stones as possessed of con- 
sciousness,” as well as brains and minds. Prof. Huxley says 
he believes “that we shall arrive at a mechanical equivalent of 
consciousness, just as we have arrived at a mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat.” They imagine, they believe, where we looked for 
proof, such as we have of the transformation of heat, or the 
changes of geology, or the succession of species. The panthe- 
istic hypothesis must be latent in their minds, These chasms 
can be crossed alone on pantheistic wings. If the object per- 
ceived and the mind perceiving be but different manifestations 
of the divine, impersonal essence, the difficulty is not so much 
to understand why the mind is conscious of the thing, but why 
both are not equally conscious of each other, and it is easy to 
believe or imagine that they are so. And the calibre of Prof. 
Huxley’s imagination can be seen in the following quotation :— 
“T can see no difficulty in a race of bears being rendered by 
natural selection more and more aquatic in their structure and 
habits, with larger and larger mouths, till a creature was pro- 
duced monstrous as a whale.” 

In a similar way we might show that the origin of life, and 
the origin of civilization, are, equally with the nature and origin 
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of mind, gordian knots, which anybody can cut, but nobody 
can untie. 

Evolutionism satisfies so many minds, because it is, when 
looked at in a large, abstract way, a complete mechanical sys- 
tem, like pantheism, and the gaps in its logic are brought to 
view by a closer inspection, only after the devotee has become 
habituated to the pantheistic mode of thought, when he finds 
it easy to cross them. But again, pantheism is fascinating to 
many minds, 

2. Because it satisfies the intellectual desire for unity. This 
ineradicable tendency of the human mind to reduce the all to 
the one has also received great encouragement in the most recent 
times. To trace up all laws of nature into one generalized 
expression, to reduce all forces to one force, to diminish the 
number of simple or elementary substances to a small and still 
smaller one, to bring all the complicated phenomena of life and 
history under one formula,—such are the very problems which 
modern science, in its speculative excursions, proposes to itself. 
To such a state of mind pantheism is evidently congenial. 
Here all this unification is done beforehand. The doctrine of 
unity is assumed as the great fundamental postulate of all 
thought, and the highest reaches of modern speculative physics 
fall into line, without shocking or straining the intellect. 
There is a wonderful fascination about a system which makes 
thought on the grandest themes so easy, and reduces the difficult, 
the contradictory, the complicated, to simplicty itself. 

8. Pantheism seems to furnish an easy solution of some of 
the great problems of psychology. The problem of knowledge 
is apparently, if not really, simplified. How do we know? 
How can mind come in contact with matter, or, how is it that a 
connection takes place between two opposite substances, so that 
the one is conscious of the other? This, variously stated, is 
the great problem of all philosophy, which has sharpened the 
wits of men in many ages, and caused a vast amount of fruit- 
ful thinking, though itself insoluble. This problem seems less 
insoluble if we assume that matter and mind are but two faces 
of the same divine Substance, with no chasm to be bridged, no 
incompatibility between them. True, this seems to us no solu- 
tion at all; it is as difficult for us to understand how a sub- 
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stance can be conscious of itself, as it is to understand how one 
substance can be conscious of another. But then we have an 
inward self-consciousness of our own, which may serve to make 
the first alternative conceivable; while, as to the external 
world, its existence may be denied, and often has been denied. 

A curious and puzzling inquiry is, how to explain sensation 
and perception, without using terms which will imply the 
existence of immaterial souls in the lower animals, as well as 
in man. The difficulties of this point are considerable, though 
often overlooked. Professor Huxley argues that animals are 
automata, an opinion also held by DesCartes, the father of 
modern philosophy. The moral and philosophical dangers of 
such a theory are obvious. It leads directly to the opinion 
that men themselves are only automata, an opinion which 
Professor Huxley has, we believe, already avowed. It is on 
record that some of the early followers of DesCartes used to 
kick and beat their dogs, laughing the while at their cries, 
and calling them “the creaking of the machine.” At the 
present time this theory of the automatism of animals seems 
to have no small influence towards deadening the moral sense 
of the perpetrators of vivisection. On the other hand, psy- 
chology has not yet produced an exposition of sensation, pre- 
supposing an immaterial soul in man, which does not also re- 
quire the same assumption to explain sensation in the lower 
animals. Some philosophers, accordingly, boldly admit the 
existence of beast-souls, while others deny the palpable facts 
of beast-sensation,-and still others inconsistently admit infer- 
ences in the one case which they deny in the other. Now 
pantheism escapes both classes of difficulties. True, the pan- 
theist holds both men and beasts to be automata, but he com: 
pletes that opinion and renders it logical by seeing the eternal 
and universal soul in both. Thus his psychology is not re- 
quired to draw a hard and fast line between two classes of in- 
telligence, nor can he consistently despise or abuse either class. 

In apparently solving so easily these difficulties, which are 
plain and often felt by thinking minds, pantheism has another 
fascination, another strong hold on modern thought. 

4. Finally pantheism has deep roots in religion. It is not 
our intention to dwell at any length upon this point, The 
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great abundance of pantheistical mysticism in the world in 
various ages, is a commonplace of the history of theology, 
philosophy, and literature. Such a book as Vaughan’s Hours 
with the Mystics, for example, might give to many readers new 
views concerning some tendencies of the human mind. And 
in the Christian system these tendencies are not without a cer- 
tain justification; for not only are some of its doctrines often 
stated in such a way as to favor pantheistic modes of thought, 
but some of its inspired and authoritative documents contain 
phrases which are often misunderstood or twisted in the same 
general direction. The doctrines concerning the divine pres- 
ence and power, are easily pushed into an unbalanced state- 
ment which approaches very near to these perilous depths. 
For example; how can the Deity be present everywhere, un- 
less he be the worker of all things, the evil as well as the 
good, and directly identified with all change or motion? And 
if God is present in every point of space, is the whole Deity 
present in each point? The usual course is to treat such puz- 
zling questions as useless metaphysical abstractions, and de- 
clare that man can never understand the mode of the existence 
of the infinite Person. But pantheism steps in and offers to 
explain these mysteries, or at least to give an intelligible 
method of regarding these inexplicable topics. It says that 
space itself and everything in space is a part of the divine 
Substance, the points of space themselves, and whatever fills 
them. It says that evil and sin are not contrary to the divine 
nature, but only stages of existence, imperfect, perhaps, but of 
divine origin. Granted that such solutions are not real solu- 
tions, granted that they are presumptuous, that they are with- 
out evidence, yet the records of mysticism show that the 
human mind, even in these mazes of speculation beyond its 
reach, hates to acknowledge its own weakness, but loves to 
believe that it can compass the universe with its thought, and 
by searching find out God. 

This creed, therefore, so often called gloomy, and cheerless, 
has religious, as well as intellectual fascinations, a theological 
as well as a scientific foothold, and may sometimes be found 
by Christianity as an enemy within the walls. 

VOL. VI. 43 
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The moral dangers of pantheism are better understood than 
its intellectual attractions, and it is not our purpose to set them 
forth at length. The pantheist cannot, of course, believe in 
sin, and therefore not in any atonement for sin or pardon of 
it. For him our mistakes are irremediable, unpardonable, pro- 
ducing misery by an irreversible law, but by no fault of ours, 
For him it is no wrong, when life becomes unpleasant, to end 
it, like young Werter, with a pistol. The moral dangers of 
this mode of thought are not unknown to ministers of the 
gospel or unnoticed by them, but they will be better able to 
meet these dangers with useful help, if they are familiar with 
the intellectual dangers and fascinations of pantheism, and its 
remarkable concurrence with much modern scientific thought. 





Old Testament Study. 


Articte VII.—THE PRESENT OUTLOOK FOR OLD 
TESTAMENT STUDY.* 


ON such an occasion as this, it is commonly thought desira- 
ble to discuss some subject regarding the department into 
which one is inducted, and to discuss a subject of present in- 
terest. This opinion is natural and just. You desire to know 
how I think our day «and generation is to be served by the 
work which you have assigned to me. Your desire is your 


right. 

At some periods in the past it would have been necessary 
that I vindicate for the Old Testament a place beside the New 
Testament in a seminary curriculum. I should have felt 
obliged to prove the necessity of mastering the Hebrew lan- 
guage in order to understand the Hebrew modes of thinking. 
Especially appropriate would this line of discussion have been 
on an occasion when, as now, the departments of Old Testament 
and New Testament study are separated; for by this separa- 
tion two instructors take the place of one, and it might be 
thought proper for the second to vindicate his work. 

This apologetic attitude regarding the study of the Hebrew 
Scriptures would have been almost a necessity only ten years 
ago. Then the fact was that the Old Testament had been de- 
throned from its legitimate place. Ministers had reacted against 
an excessive dogmatic use of the Old Testament. The laity 
had been led to feel that the Old Testament was an excrescence 
upon the book of Revelation. Students of divinity shirked 
the. study of Hebrew and hence of the Old Testament. Re- 
garding the attitude of students, a recent writer says: ‘“ Theo- 
logical students have too generally considered the effort spent 
upon Hebrew to be almost lost, and, as a class, have conse- 
quently shown well nigh total lack of enthusiasm in this part 
of their work. Among the noble army of martyrs, the glory 
and crown of the Christian church, surely none will more 

* Address delivered by F. B. Denio, on being inaugurated as Professor 


of Old Testament Language and Literature, in Bangor Theological 
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richly deserve the eternal rewards promised to that patience 
which is proper to saints, than the Professors of Hebrew in our 
Theological Seminaries.” A!] this was true not more than ten 
years ago. It was a state of things which forced a Hebrew 
professor to take an apologetic or a polemic attitude. A change 
is now going on. Nowhere need the Hebrew professor of to- 
day be so patient as his predecessor. The former apathy is 
vanishing. We may well thank God that the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures are becoming the object of general interest, both popular 
and scholarly. One of the great currents of present theological 
thought forces the study of the Old Testament, and even of the 
Hebrew Scriptures upon laymen as well as upon ministers. 
There is no present need to defend the study of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. To do so would be a waste of time. 

The present state of things suggests another line of thought. 
To my mind the most important question for consideration is: 
How may this present interest be so guided that the Old Testa- 
ment shall be reinstated and maintained in its proper place in 
Christian thought. I have already spoken of the fact, that 
there bas been a grave defection from God’s word in its entirety. 
It seems to me that there must have been some errors in the 
practical estimate of that word, else such a defection could 
hardly have come to pass. I do not incline however, to discuss 
this question. The more profitable course 1s to gather what- 
ever the past has made certain, and to find the limits within 
which progress can be made. For progress must be made if 
the Old Testament is to be restored to its place. 

It is certain that in some respects we have entered upon a 
transitional epoch in Old Testament study. Questions have 
arisen in historical criticism which have caused this changed 
estimate of the value of the Old Testament. These questions 
are not yet wholly settled. This fact however, does not indi- 
cate that everything is unsettled. The final content of knowl- 
edge is net now known. There are, nevertheless, elements of 
knowledge which we may regard ascertain ; and which, we may 
say without misgiving, will enter into the final results of inves- 
tigation. We must always be content with partial knowledge, 
but we can be sure that this partial knowledge is real knowl- 
edge, else progress is impossible. Progress in knowledge is 
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only in pushing on within the lines indicated by established 
truths. Therefore in discussing the question, how the present 
interest may be guided so that the Old Testament shall be rein- 
stated and maintained in its proper place in Christian thought, 
we need first to inquire what is already established and what, 
therefore, we may take as indicating the boundaries within 
which there may be progress. 

If we examine the present questions of Old Testament criti- 
cism, we find them grouping themselves under two heads, viz: 
Apologetic and Historical. In the discussion of these ques- 
tions the nature of the question has not always been regarded. 
An apologetic question is sometimes treated as though it were 
merely historical. The reverse is also true. The apologetic 
questions concern the fact of divine elements in the origination 
of the Old Testament. The historical questions concern the 
historical origin of the Old Testament writings, their subse- 
quent history and their collection into a canon. Which of the 
two classes of questions: apologetic or historical should be 
examined and answered first? Judging by the practice of 
some critics, it is necessary to solve all historical problems be- 
fore the apologetic questions can be answered. At this point 
Iaffirm that it is not necessary to make a minute historical 
investigation that we may be able to assume the apologetic 
questions, I should affirm with equal positiveness that a full 
historical investigation is impossible until the apologetic ques- 
tions are answered. There is more and better evidence for 
answering the apologetic questions than for answering the his- 
torical ones. 

The grounds of the answer to the apologetic questions regard- 
ing the Old Testament are found elsewhere than in direct con- 
nection with the Old Testament itself. The broad question of 
the existence of a supernatural revelation can be firmly settled 
without reference to the Hebrew Scriptures. The New Testa- 
ment affords the desired answer. A naturalistic philosophy 
has never accounted for the person of Christ and for his power 
in human history. Never has naturalism accounted for the 
influence and power of the church which bears the name of 
Christ,—divided even though that church may be. Naturalistic 
philosophy has labored during the past fifty years as it has never 
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labored before to account for Christ and his church on natural- 
istic principles, but it has achieved only a losing contest, for the 
conviction has steadily growr in the hearts of men that Christ 
is a greater problem than naturalism cansolve. Therefore as a 
critic I have the firm conviction that Christ and the influences 
coming from him are supernatural, I, as a critic, am con- 
vinced that the continued existence and power of the Christian 
church, despite its divisions, are conclusive evidence of the fact 
of a revelation. To me asa religious being, my consciousness 
of a Divine Saviour is demonstrative evidence that a supernat- 
ural revelation has been made in Christ. Hence we say that 
the crucial test of revealed religion is in the person of Christ, 
Since this is the fact, I affirm that the broad question of the ex- 
istence of a supernatural revelation need not be carried past the 
threshold of Old Testament study. If there is no need of ear- 
rying this general question into the Old Testament study, we 
have full right to protest stoutly against doing it. 

There is one and only one apologetic question proper to 
the Old Testament. It is this: ‘“ Is the Old Testament a record 
of a revelation as well as the New Testament?” I answer; (1) 
The influence of the Old Testament on the religious history of 
the world has never been antagonistic to the New Testament. 
On the contrary it has been auxiliary. (2) The same concep- 
tion of God for the foundation of religion, which the New 
Testament reveals is found throughout the Old Testament. 
Neither of these things can be said of any religions not 
based on the Bible. Since there is such unity in the char- 
acter of the two writings, the Old Testament might rightly 
claim to be a part of the same revelation as the New Testa- 
ment. If, however, the apologetic question be varied thus: 
Can the Old Testament be accounted for on naturalistic princi- 
ples? the divine origin of the Old Testament becomes still 
more manifest. There is a spiritual unity in the two Testa- 
ments. The religious life of the New Testament is but a de- 
velopment, an evolution of the elements of the religious life 
of the Old Testament. On the other hand the life peculiar to 
every other religion must be revolutionized before it can 
attain the character of either the Old Testament or the New. 
The difference between the two kinds of change, is that be- 
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tween evolution and revolution. Therefore I take the position 
that with due attention to the historical questions, the Old 
Testament is to be regarded as the record of a supernatural 
revelation. The questions that concern the existence of a su- 
pernatural revelation are not dependent upon the results of 
pure historical inquiry and neither can, nor will, be settled 
thereby. 

At this point we are interrupted and told that we have no 
right to enter historical investigation with a dogmatic presup- 
position. We are told that only a historical investigation can 
prove the supernatural element in the Old Testament. This 
last statement is only an assertion; at the outset of no more 
value than its denial, and in the light of our recent discussion 
it has no value whatever. The affirmation of a supernatural 
revelation is no dogmatic presupposition. It would be equally 
pertinent for our interrupters to affirm that only the dissectors 
could prove the existence of life in a human organism which 
walks, speaks and acts. The Old Testament Scriptures, since 
they are alive with supernatural energy in human history, may 
laugh at the scalpel of the merely historical investigator. It is 
no dogmatic presupposition to assume that the Old Testament 
is a record of a supernatural revelation. It is the assumption 
of a fact, and this fact furnishes the only working hypothesis 
for the explanation of the Old Testament records. Suppose 
we were to say to a student of Hellenism: ‘‘ There was no pe- 
culiar susceptibility to culture in the Hellenic race. You must 
explain the entire history of the Greeks without the theory 
that they were unusually fond of art and of intellectual cul- 
ture. It is a dogmatic presupposition.” He would rightly re- 
ply that our statement was absurd to the last degree. It would 
neither merit nor receive consideration. If a historian were to 
take such a position he would deprive himself of the ability to 
conduct a historical investigation of Hellenism. In the study 
of the life delineated in the Old Testament the affirmation of a 
supernatural revelation is the principle with which to begin. 
The, critic who denies this, is in fact even more unfitted to 
speak with authority on the important questions in historical 
criticism than he, who denies the law of gravitation, is unfitted 
to lecture on astronomy. It is true that dogmatic presupposi- 
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tions are to be avoided. If I were to begin to teach by saying 
that any doctrine taught in the New Testament is taught with 
equal clearness in the Old Testament I should indeed begin‘ 
with a dogmatic presupposition. On the other hand the de- 
nial of a supernatural revelation is of the nature of a dogmatic 
presupposition. This denial is prejudiced and unjust. Is it 
claimed as axiomatic? This denial has no self evident princi- 
ple at its basis, nor is the affirmation of the supernatural ab- 
surd, therefore the denial is not axiomatic. Is this denial 
based upon the claim that a supernatural revelation has never 
been made? That claim has not yet been made good nor can 
it be. Hence I claim that no one has a right to regard as a 
dogmatic presupposition the assumption of the supernatural in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. With this conviction we may 
gladly go forward in full loyalty to our fundamental principle. 
I may here express my conviction that improvements are pos- 
sible in Old Testament Apologetics. The facts are the same 
but human life varies and he who best serves his day and gen- 
eration is he who best shows the phases both of the manifold 
truth of God and of historical fact, which are of most signifi- 
cance to his own age. ‘True progress is always and only to be 
made from what has already been gained. This progress may 
be in comprehending more fully truth that has already been 
apprehended, it may be in eliminating elements of error which 
have crept in, it may also be in stating and illustrating the 
truth so that it shall become more luminous. The starting 
point which fixes the boundaries within which progress is alone 
possible is that conception of the Old Testament which we 
have stated. It behooves us to look very closely to the method 
and matter of our discussion for it is easy to transmute with 
dogmatic assurance and intemperate zeal probabilities into 
facts. 

In dealing with the questions of apologetics we may have 
felt like sailors crossing a stormy channel to a pleasant land 
beyond. These questions have held our attention because they 
concern the foundations of Old Testament exegesis and theol- 
ogy. Unless the questions of apologetics are answered 
neither the exegete nor the theologian knows the value of the 
materials upon which he works. The result of our study has 
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been to assure ourselves of the character and value of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Our conclusion that they are a record 
of revelation, as has been shown, is no mere dogmatic presup- 
position, but the principle by which to understand the ancient 
Hebrew life, for it was the formative principle of that life. As 
no man can rightly read Plato who has not an inner affinity for 
the ideal as the real, so no exegete can rightly deal with the 
Old Testament except in a spirit of loyalty to it as a record of 
revelation. Having said this in regard to the spirit of exeget- 
ical study, I add in regard to its methods that the same gram- 
matico-historical exegesis which has transformed the study of 
the New Testament must be carried consistently through the 
study of the Old Testament. 

The spirit and methods of historical investigation deserve 
our attention. The historical questions call loudly for investi- 
gation. The instructor may neither refuse to enter upon such 
investigation nor evade the duty of a full investigation. Any 
other course is impossible. Liberty in speculation is more 
perilous yet it is conceded. Freedom of investigation scorns to 
beg a place. If you deny her she will avenge herself. There 
are no grounds for such denial. Refusal is perilous—it argues 
a secret fear which we have no reason nor right to feel. In 
historical questions the spirit and method with which the most 
prominent question would be treated gives the example for all. 
The most prominent question now is: Did all the essential 
and formative elements of the Pentateuch come from Moses? 
Ezra’s work on the Pentateuch, whether editorship, revision, 
or redaction, is a secondary matter. 

There are several methods adopted for determining the an- 
swer to this question. Very prominent and most discussed are 
the methods of literary criticism and of the theory of develop- 
ment. As used by some critics the literary criticism is em- 
ployed in dissecting the Pentateuch into Elohistic and other 
portions. These critics also find a style of thought and lan- 
guage similar to that of some of their Pentateuchal writers in 
the book of Joshua, if not later. From this fact they infer 
the writers to have been identical. On this basis they claim 
that such portions of the Pentateuch were not written until 
long after the death of Moses. They assume what they can- 
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not prove, viz: that divergence of style arises from different 
authors, and similarity of style proves identity of authorship. 
We ought to know better. In fact we do know better as re- 
gards the works of authors of our own times. The puzzles 
which anonymous writers set before the literary critics of our 
day show the weakness of pure literary criticism. A single 
instance will serve as illustration. 

‘**Late in the fall of 1847 ‘Jane Eyre, by Currer Bell,’ was suddenly 
put before the reading public of London. The book produced an extra- 
ordinary sensation. In popularity throughout Great Britain it soon out- 
stripped ‘ Vanity Fair,’ by Thackeray which was published about the 
same time. The incognito of the author was strictly preserved. The 
literary critics at once engaged in conjectures respecting the writer. 
The larger number maintained that the book was the work of a woman, 
but some eminent critics held it to be the product of masculine energy 
and skill. It was confidently asserted that Jane Eyre and Becky Sharpe 
were different portraits of the same character ; and that their original 
was a discarded mistress of Mr. Thackeray, who had avenged herself on 
him by presenting him as Rochester. Still more firmly was it main- 
tained that ‘Wurthering Heights’ and ‘ Agnes Grey’ were earlier works 
from the same pen. The Quarterly Review summed up the conclusions 
in this remarkable sentence: If we ascribe the book to a woman at 
all, we have no alternative but to ascribe it to one who has for some 
sufficient reason long forfeited the society of her own sex.’ ” 

The authorship of Jane Eyre, when revealed, set at fault in 
some important respect every one of the critics who had grap- 
pled with the question. ‘Jane Eyre,” “ Wuthering Heights,” 
and “ Agnes Grey,” were really by three different individuals. 
“ Yet these conjectures came from the critics, who made litera- 
ture their business, whose constant daily occupation was to sit 
in judgment upon literary productions.” This is in the nine- 
teenth century, and among critics skilled in all contemporane- 
ous literature. In such circumstances as these, literary criti- 
cism has completely broken down again and again, when 
exercised upon the work of unknown authors. It has repeat- 
edly been imposed upon and utterly deceived. In the light of 
such facts how can literary criticism possess full self-confidence 
in dealing with a literature written 2,000 or 3,000 years ago, 
when there is scarce a scrap of Hebrew literature outside of the 
Old Testament with which to compare it and from which to de- 
rive aid in forming standards? Without doubt literary criti- 
cism can and will give aid in solving our problems, but I am 
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sure this aid must be of a secondary sort. I thankfully accept 
all of value that it will bring, and I am convinced it brings much 

of value. Those who place most reliance upon it also deny © 
the fact of revelation, and hence of real prophecy. By their 
method they have wrought greater miracles than they have 
attempted to avoid. Undue suspicion has come upon literary 
criticism, but we may not reject it solely on account of its per- 
version. In its use we must remember that a mechanical 
method of criticism is as false as a mechanical theory of the 
Trinity or of Election. 

I have mentioned the theory of development as applied to 
Old Testament ct..icism. The critics who put this into the 
forefront, start with the age of Isaiah, as the first age in which 
we can have any sure knowledge of the religious life or opin- 
ions of the Israelites. They go back with their idea of devel- 
opment, and discover that no portion of the Pentateuchal legis- 
lation could have long antedated this very age of Isaiah, and 
that the Levitical legislation must have been later than the 
captivity. They affirm that if the Levitical legislation had 
dated from the time of Moses, it must have produced effects in 
the history of Israel different from any which appear. Not to 
discuss this method more fully, I may now say that these critics 
have an erroneous theory of development. It is mechanical. 
No race has ever moved forward in straight lines. Human 
nature contains the element of free will. A theory which does 
not allow for free will is mechanical and has all the vices of 
apriort theorizing. The method of studying development 
must be broadened. Freedom, spontaneity, caprice, and sin are 
elements which perpetually modify the direction and movement 
in human development, often substituting retrogression for 
progress. It is the presence of these elements which evidence 
life, and who can foretell the amount and direction of free 
living force in its ceaseless ebb and flow. Dynamics and not 
mechanics are the divine method of entering and sustaining 
human life. 

In this transitional state of historical criticism either of two 
courses is possible. One course is to throw open all historical 
questions and to treat nothing as worthy of belief, until it has 
shown evidence hitherto unnoticed. This would doif we had 
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sufficient new material to decide our questions. I fail to see 
that such material is to be found. Those who depend upon 
literary criticism and the theory of development practically 
claim that we have no other means of solving our problems 
and that these means are sufficient. The other method—the 
only sure method that I can discover, is to take the traditional 
view of the authorship of the Pentateuch, to investigate the 
subject and to correct this traditional view so far as we find 
evidence for so doing. The legal canon that the burden of 
proof rests upon him who claims a change dictates that such 
a traditional view as this one is, have a prior claim to our belief. 
There are several reasons for taking the traditional view 
as our basis: (1) The tradition has been so stable as to 
prove that it must have some truth at its foundation. (2) This 
course is not inharmonious with the spirit of progress. (8) A 
firm conviction that any other method is incompetent to give 
settled knowledge. I remark in passing that we must adopt a 
different mode from that which we would adopt in the textual 
criticism of the New Testament; circumstances are different. 
In dealing with the Pentateuch I should ask: Does the 
Pentateuch exhibit traces of composition by Ezra or by others 
of his age; or does it bear traces only of editorship or even of 
redaction? I should ask: with what period in the history of 
other nations does the mass of Pentateuchal literature synchro- 
nize? Again: How discordant or accordant with the stand- 
point of the rest of the Old Testament, not only in religious 
thought but also in political relations and in internal social state, 
may be the standpoint of the Pentateuch? The language 
should be closely inspected lexically and grammatically. In 
answering these questions I should seek evidence from every 
source. All thatthe Egyptologists and Assyriologists can give 
would be welcomed. I should also examine the inferences, 
the reasonings of the anti-supernaturalists. It is impossible 
that logical deductions from the denial of the supernatural can 
be true. Men have been known, however, to derive erroneous 
conclusions from data which are well established, and to derive 
correct conclusions from insufficient data. Neither a supernat- 
uralistic philosophy nor a naturalistic philosophy insures cor- 
rectness of logical action, for intuition real or fancied, and pre- 
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judgment often determine the result. At this point I may be 
told that [am looking to pure exegesis to solve my historical 
problems. True. It is from exegesis broad and sober-minded 
that we must seek most valuable aid in answering the historical 
questions of Old Testament criticism or introduction. It is 
our belief that such exegesis will solve the more important 
questions of criticism. 

After all, difficulties will still exist, but difficulties exist eve- 
rywhere. There are chasms too wide and deep to be filled or 
bridged with pier and arch. But the greatest difficulty in the 
way of the critic is the difficulty of maintaining a truly critical 
spirit. It is easier to dogmatize extreme views than to be 
moderate. It is easier to rush on toa one-sided decision than 
to hold suspended judgment for lack of evidence. It is my 
conviction that on the most important questions we may arrive 
at conclusions of which there shall be no reasonable doubt. 
It is also my conviction that we shall be obliged to say of 
many minor questions: There is not evidence sufficient for 
forming a conclusion. Therefore it seems to me that in 
historical criticism we must concede the fact of ignorance in 
the past, perbaps greater ignorance than we.now think, and 
press on to gain knowledge, expecting to correct our misappre- 
hensions and to enlarge our horizon. We shall welcome all 
knowledge, but demand that it authenticate itself as knowl- 
edge, and be not mere theory or deductions from theory. I 
will add, whatever be the result of our investigations, the con- 
viction of the divine origin of the Old Testament need never 
be shakén. 

Thus far we have gone over the old grounds. We have 
pointed out the lines of thought which we believe may safely 
and wisely be occupied. We have noted the methods 
which will be most fruitful. The question comes: Are these 
methods competent to secure the result which we were seeking 
when we began our discussion? Will these methods reinstate 
and maintain the Old Testament in its true place? To my 
mind this is somewhat doubtful. If, however, we arrange in @ 
scientific manner the materials gathered by the study already 
described, we may put the Old Testament into its true place— 
so that this place shall be obvious and not again easily over- 
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looked. Such is the work proposed by that branch of Old Tes- 
tament study which, within a century, has separated itself from 
other studies and vindicated for itself a place under the title of 
Old Testament theology. This is the consummation of Old 
Testament study. The real advance of our generation in Old 
Testament study must, I believe, be made in this line. There 
is another branch of Old Testament study which is apt to 
erowd aside this one which I would introduce to you. That 
is the relation of the Old Testament to the New. It is inter- 
esting, even fascinating to look at the Old Testament record, 
and watch the various and successive processes by which God 
prepared the way for that fuller revelation of Himself and of 
His purposes given in Christ Jesus. By that study we learn 
better to understand the New Testament. We come to per- 
ceive also the point of connection between the world’s his- 
tory and the revelation of Christ. From it we better under- 
stand the Old Testament types and symbols. 

It must be remembered that while God was working in and 
through Abraham, Moses, Isaiah, and their associates for the 
ages to come, God had a care for them also, and they were 
appropriating the truth revealed to them on behalf of their 
own souls and on behalf of the souls of their people. Old 
Testament theology takes these facts into account. It is a 
church history—the history of the Hebrew church in its reli- 
gious life and worship, and in its religious beliefs or teachings. 
It is a historical account of the religion of revelation in the 
successive and complex stages of its development. It is his- 
torical, for the Old Testament religion was no abstract scheme 
—theoretically held—but it was a life as really as the Christian 
religion. There are many marked resemblances between the 
Old Testament religion and the religion of the Christian church. 
In the religion of the Christian church first came the revelation 
of Christ; then the apostles preached and expounded the 
chief principles of the religion, repentance for sin and redemp- 
tion from it, faith, forgiveness, and loving obedience. The his- 
tory of the church for 1800 years is a historical account of the 
religion of Christ in the successive and complex stages of its 
development. The Old Testament theology is of a similar 
nature, with one difference. There are successive revelations 
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supplementing the original one and correcting human misap- 
prehensions. In the Old Testament, mainly by narrative, song 
and homily are delineated the religious life, worship, and be- 
liefs of the Hebrew race for a thousand years and more. The 
literature is in such condition that we may treat most of it as 
representing the religious life, worship and beliefs in the three 
following periods; the patriarchal, the Mosaic and* the pro- 
phetic periods. The records of the patriarchal age give little 
more than enough to show the beliefs respecting the character 
of God. 

Abraham and his immediate descendants regarded God as 
Almighty, i. e. as a Being who ruled the physical universe 
without restraint. Also human life and prosperity were at his 
disposal. God was the object of worship. To Him reverence 
and supreme homage were due. Abraham worshiped Him 
as an eternal God. Abraham also regarded him as the moral 
Governor of the world, who approved or disapproved of 
human conduct and rewarded or punished men according as 
their conduct was good or bad. God was represented to be 
gracious as well as just or righteous. Not only was He kind 
and compassionate to the family of Abraham, but He also 
included all mankind in His gracious purpose. We should 
note the following significant omissions in this patriarchal the- 
ology: (1) there are no codrdinate deities, (2) there are no 
secondary deities or demigods, (8) cruelty is no attribute 
of God, (4) nor has God pleasure in the lustful worship of 
surrounding heathenism, (5) there is no countenance of poly- 
theism, and (6) there is not a trace of pantheism. The person- 
ality of God is as clear cut as language can represent it. The 
relation between this God and man depends upon the character 
of the man, upon man’s reverence and obedience. This con- 
ception of God’s character contains every important element of 
the divine character which is to be found in our best concep- 
tions of God. Three thousand years have added no element 
not implicitiy contained in the patriarchal theology, nor have 
these years found any error to reject. The study of this early 
and perfect idea of God as the foundation of religious life will 
be very fruitful when it is viewed in its own historical setting. 
Old Testament theology will be found to contribute much to 
apologetics. 
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In the Mosaic period we find the same Divine character ag 
the basis of religion. Time gives some traits more opportunity 
for manifestation, but even the revelation of God in Christ 
adds nothing new in kind to the revelation of God in the Ex- 
odus. God’s relation to His people was such that the reader 
feels no surprise when a prophet utters this description of the 
God of the Exodus: “In all the affliction of His people He 
was afflicted.” The Old Testament reveals the fatherhood of 
God; His love for His people ; His sympathy with them, even 
sharing their afflictions; and winning persuasions in infinite 
variety. On the tenderer and affectionate side of Divine charac- 
ter what new in kind can the New Testament add to the con- 
ception of the Old Testament? In the writings of the Mosaic 
period is clearly recognized the fact that a man’s character is 
what he makes it. Also here appears the fact which our latter 
day phraseology expresses by the assertion that sin is a per- 
version of the will. Here too is recognized the duty of man 
to make his religious life bear fruit not only in worship accept- 
able to God but also into a moral life just and helpful toward 
his neighbor. 

In the period of the prophets the spiritual traits of God’s 
character are more dwelt upon. The moral duties of man 
are emphasized as never before. In this period the prophet 
recognizes the desolate outlook of his own age, and points for- 
ward to a period when the calamities of the present will have 
passed, and when the kingdom of God which is righteousness, 
will have attained a peaceful and happy consummation for 
all men. 

Such are some of the more prominent features of the three peri- 
ods which the Old Testament scriptures chiefly represent. The 
meager outline mocks you. It does no more than point out a 
few of the highest summits of this mountain chain of thought. 
The work of developing an Old Testament theology is the 
work which I believe is committed to this generation. By 
working it out fairly, without partisan aims, with a patient, 
reverent, and judicial spirit, and as free as possible from contro- 
versy, I believe we may best serve our own age, and help this 
generation to provide the next against such an erroneous and 
ruinous estimate of the Old Testament as that which has been 
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too common in recent days. By this study of the Old Testa- 
ment as a historical delineation of the religion of revelation, I 
do not claim anything wholly new. As a science it is new. 
It seems that the results of the present trend of investigation 
and discussion wiil show us what we may hope to accomplish 
and what not to undertake. I have, I trust, shown that the 
spirit in which I think the Old Testament should be studied, is 
that of loyalty to it as a record of a revelation. With this con- 
viction would I teach, seeking knowledge regarding this record 
from any quarter, stipulating that it authenticates itself as 
knowledge, and contenting myself with ignorance where I 
must. 

I cannot leave the theme without reference to the benefits 
which such study will bestow upon the preacher of the gospel. 
For the value of this work must be measured, in part at least, 
by such benefits. In fact these benefits are the larger share of 
the ultimate aim of our labor. The great benefit will be that 
the preacher will have a whole Bible once more. With the 
whole Bible, with the proper conception of the Old Testament 
and its office, the preacher can preach more effectively and more 
courageously. He has hitherto often reaped the fruits of a 
reaction against the illegitimate use of the Old Testament. It 
has been customary in some quarters to make the book of Job 
teach the doctrine of disinterested virtue. The doctrine of the 
Trinity has been educed from the first chapter of Genesis. 
The Pentateuch has been wrenched to yield a doctrine of Im- 
mortality, and Ecclesiastes has been called upon to solve the 
problems of Eschatology. In reaction against these excesses 
the Old Testament has been abased. The Old Testament con- 
ceptions of God have been contrasted with those of the New 
as though different in kind. The religion of the prophets has 
been belittled in order that the religion of Jesus might be mag- 
nified. Latterly under the guidance of some critics, Moses and 
the prophets have been antagonized. All these errors and 
many similar ones will be eliminated from the pulpit concep- 
tions of our successors, if to-day the Old Testament students are 
faithful to their trust. 

Such study as I have described will help the preacher to 
learn what principles are fundamental, and thus show him what 
VOL. VI. 44 
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he should teach as such. By this study he will learn much in 
regard to the order of truths and in regard to the relations of 
truths with each other. He will then be enabled more clearly to 
discern what objects are temporary and what are permanent in 
the divine economy. He will estimate as never before the nature 
and value of the Old Testament revelation, for here he will have 
found all the elements of life which are found in the Christian 
church. Then will he cease to denounce the wild brutality of 
the Old Testament records. Then will he cease to misjudge 
the failures of the Hebrew race. No longer wil! he disparage 
the God or the religion of the Old Testament, for he will have 
learned more. fully to understand the successive stages of human 
progress in appropriating religious truth. 

In the light of this study the hills and mountains of Pales- 
tine will appear before our eyes as realities The men who 
swarmed in the cities and dwelt in the country, who covered 
hill and valley will cease to be shadows. Their life and 
thought will become real to us as the thought of our day. 
The higher objects of human activity will be better understood. 
The grappling with the problems of human destiny recorded in 
the Chochmaic literature of Job and Ecclesiastes will become 
freshly significant. The devout lyrics of the ancient poets 
whose hearts throbbed with love to God—unseen, unknown 
save in His works for Israel and in His prov dential care for 
themselves—these lyrics, when we recover our realization of 
their nature and origin, will be more true and helpful in our 
lives. When we know the origin of such a hymn as 

** Jesus, Lover of my soul,” or 

‘* What hast thou done for me ?” 
We are touched and moved by their truth more than by 
the power of mere poetic excellence. Then, too, when we can 
gaze as with present vision upon the prophet preachers of Is- 
rael, who were consumed by their passion for righteousness 
and for God; who loved Jehovah because he is the Holy One, 
then at last shall we feel that not a single element in our 
modern spiritual life is left untouched in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. 

Moreover in all this the minister of to-day can see more 
plainly than in any other historical record the hand of God. 
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Here we see in generation after generation, the lives, beliefs, 
and practices of men who were conscious of definite relations 
with God; how they obeyed Him, neglected him or rebelled 
against Him, and how He rewarded them or punished them 
sometimes irretrievably and sometimes so as to bring them back 
to righteous living. It is true that the Old Testament gives 
partial pictures and only such. Years sweep by with little or 
no record; anon a blaze of light is thrown upon the person and 
history of an individual around whom circles, or in whom cen- 
ters all the forces of acrisis. But such crises often illuminate 
the darkness of the past age. 

When the preacher regains his whole bible, when his sense 
of the Divine presence in the world becomes stronger, when his 
affections are kindled into sympathy with the Hebrew lyrists, 
and his passion for righteousness becomes like that of the He- 
brew prophets, then can he, the preacher of our day, more suc- 
cessfully labor to restore a virile character to the church of 
Christ. During the past generation Hellenism, estheticism, 
divorced from conscience, has been working more and more 
rapidly into modern life. Its tendency has been to emasculate 
the Christian church. The love for beauty has often become 
so great that men feel pain in the presence of what is ugly in 
form or feature, their love for grace and elegance is so strong 
that awkwardness disgusts them and the unfinished in litera- 
ture, although intrinsically excellent, only repels them. Char- 
acter goes for nothing, form is everything. The love for 
beauty, elegance in form, manners or literature, needs no de- 
fence. It is a legitimate development in human nature. The 
very existence of this love in the human breast affirms an infi- 
nite Lover of beauty. But He, the Origin of all beauty, loves 
more. dearly by far truth, righteousness. To Him the untrue, 
the unrighteous, the evil, is far the most repulsive. Let us then 
seek all that is good. Let us cherish 

‘The graces and the loves which make 

‘The music of the march of life.” 
Let us also have the Hebrew love of rectitude so developed 
that evil, no matter in how perfect a guise in art, manners, will 
excite an immeasurably profounder disgust than the true and 
righteous even when veiled in an ugly form or manner. Then 
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can our hearts like the Hebrews’ pulsate in unison with God’s 
own heart; then can the desires of a pure conscience reign in 
and over our modern life. Hebrew loyalty to holiness, right- 
eousness, goodness, will match and rule the Hellenic love for 
beauty, yes, and the Roman conception of law. Then and 
never before can we realize grace and peace, that New Testa- 
ment benediction. 

In this spirit, with such hopes and and objects, practical as 
they are and, as I believe, in full accord with the traditions and 
purposes of this Seminary, so long as that Providence which 
has hitherto directed my life shall keep me here, so long shall 
I endeavor to administer the trust which has been put upon 


me. 
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Articte VIIL—THE REVISION AND ITS CAMBRIDGE 
CRITIC. 


Many who have read the “Quarterly Reviewer” in his 
recent attacks upon the Revision and Westcott and Hort’s 
Greek text, have been amused to watch his dextrous changes 
of base. At one moment he seems almost to repudiate the 
received canons of text-criticism on which the opposing views 
are based, while at another he relies on those same canons to 
expose the weakness of the reading criticised. This incon- 
sistency, which has already been pointed out in several replies 
to him, is due, no doubt, in part to the fact that the Reviewer 
cannot help being and remaining a trained text-critic of expert 
powers and adequate knowledge of his subject. If he errs it 
is not for want of light. But he has recently gained a disciple 
on this side of the water whose consistency is complete, and 
whose sincerity cannot be questioned—no less a person than 
Professor Bowen, of Harvard College. I wish to examine the 
validity of some of this gentleman’s criticisms on the Revision 
in the Princeton Review, January. 1883, not for contro- 
versy but in the interests of truth, since it is not fair that the 
Revision should bear more than the weight of truth in 
any criticism simply because a great name and a brilliant repu- 
tation are thrown into the scale. 

Professor Bowen commences by gracefully introducing to 
our notice Charles Thomson and his translation of the Bible, 
though the latter is not so little known among scholars as he 
supposes, nor does it possess a tithe of the excellence he 
ascribes to it. But this translation serves as a convenient 
stalking-horse, under cover of which the Professor fires his 
criticisms at the Revision. 

_I have styled him a disciple of the Quarterly Reviewer. 
Such an assertion demands justification. It is the result of 
what may be called “ genealogical evidence.” The Cambridge 
professor shares to a certain extent the views, the mistakes, the 
arguments—even the very words of the Quarterly Reviewer. 
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Indeed, in one or two cases, the real meaning of Professor 
Bowen was not clear to me until I read the full context in the 
London Quarterly. For instance, in speaking of the Revisers’ 
Greek Text, he says :’ 

‘In a vast majority of cases there is a great conflict of authorities, and 
in many cases the evidence on the two sides is so equally balanced that 
it is hard to decide between them. Accordingly, against many of the 
changes recorded by the Revisers we find the fatal admission recorded in 
the margin that ‘many ancient authorities’ or ‘some ancient author- 


ities,’ or ‘many authorities, some ancient,’ are opposed to the change, 
Far better would it have been in all such cases that the Received Text 


should be let alone.” 


I could not understand how it could be a fatal admission 
- to record that even “many ancient authorities” favored a text 
different from that adopted, if this was still, as the preface to 
the Revision implies, “that for which the evidence is decidedly 
preponderating.” But the following passage explained it :* 


‘‘The Revisionists, not content with silently adopting most of those mis- 
taken readings which are just now in favor with the dominant German 
school, have encumbered their margin with those other readings which, 
after due examination, they had themselves deliberately rejected. For 
why? Because, in their collective judgment, ‘for the present it would 
not be safe to accept one reading to the absolute exclusion of the 
others.’ A fatal admission truly! (the italics are mine). What are 
found in the margin are therefore ‘ alternative readings,’ in the opinion 
of these self-constituted representatives of the church and of the sects.” 


The Quarterly Reviewer speaks of a@ fatal admission 
because he seeks to convey the impression that each one of 
these marginal notes about ancient authorities represents an 
“ alternative reading” between which and the text the Revision 
Committee were undecided, an impression decidedly negatived 
by their own preface. Professor Bowen, unless I am mistaken, 
thus fails to convey the real point of the Reviewer. 

The Harvard Professor’s indictment against the Revisers 
may be summed up under two main counts—Their principles 
and practice in making the Greek text and in translating the 
same into English. Speaking of the Revisers’ text in general 
he recapitulates and reéchoes, often almost in the same words, 


1 - 
p. 25. 
2 London Quart. Rev. (Am. reprint), April, 1882, p. 162. 
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the series of misstatements and caricatures of the truth to 
which the Quarterly Reviewer has treated us. He re-asserts 
the essential adoption by the Revisers of Westcott and Hort’s 
textual principles and results; in spite of the assertion of the 
Revisers’ preface that different schools of criticism had been 
represented among them; against the express declaration of 
two of the Revisers published about the middle of last year in 
answer to the Quarterly Reviewer ;’ and finally, in contradic- 
tion to the facts of the case as exhibited by the texts in ques- 
tion. For instance, Harper’s Greek-English Testament gives 
in its introduction a list of more than two hundred and fifty 
“noteworthy readings” in which the Revisers differ from 
Westcott and Hort. 

If Professor Bowen had informed himself concerning the 
textual theories of Drs. Westcott and Hort he would not, we 
believe, have been led into misstatements like the following :* 


‘Drs. Westcott and Hort admit ‘that repeated transcription involves 
multiplication of error; and the consequent presumption that a rela- 
tively late text is likely to be a relatively corrupt text is found true.’ 
But they immediately proceed to qualify, or rather to nullify, this 
admission by their hypotheses (for they are nothing more), about the 
classification of the MSS. into families or recensions, and about the 
‘unconscious mental action’ which induced the early transcribers to 
lose sight of the ‘intrinsic sacredness’ of the language in their ‘in- 
stinctive feeling for sense.’” 


Now notice that if the evidence from the genealogy of MSS. 
and from transcriptional probability nullifies the presumption 
that a relatively late text is likely to be a relatively cor- 
rupt text, it is singular that the faithful employment of this 
evidence by Drs. Westcott and Hort has resulted in a text 
which is substantially that of the two oldest MSS. frequently 
supported by some others among the nearest in age to these. 
In other words, genealogical and transcriptional evidence 
arrive independently at substantially the same result as is 
yielded by the sole testimony of antiquity. 

Moreover, it is a great injustice to follow the Quarterly 
Reviewer in calling Westcott and Hort’s genealogical theories 

*The Revisers and the Greek Text of the N. T., by two Revisers. 


London: Macmillan, 1882. pp. 28 sq. Cf. Church Quart. Rev., July, 
1882, p. 473. 4 p. 27. 
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“hypotheses” and “nothing more.” Of course, in a sense, 
they are hypotheses, because, though gained as the results of a 
rigid induction of various readings which it has taken thirty 
































years to accomplish, they must be deemed to a cértain extent 1 
hypothetical. Hypothetical, because that induction is necessarily 
incomplete owing to the paucity of documents valuable as evi- t 
dence. These genealogical principles are not new with this t 
newest text. They were recognized in theory and to a certain 8 
extent applied by Griesbach and Bengel, and later by Tischen- i 
dorf and Tregelles. If we call them hypotheses because in ¢ 
many of their details they are not adequately proved, and in é 
the very nature of the evidence are not now susceptible of F 
rigid proof; yet it must not be forgotten that they have shown € 
a large balance of probability in their favor over any opposing r 
) theory. Indeed, the text-critical principles of Drs. Westcott J 
and Hort may be said to hold the field at present, and no one ¢ 
has yet shown his right to dispute their conclusions by any k 
genuine investigation of the facts upon which they rest. Of 8 
course we cannot and do not expect Professor Bowen to bea 
text-critic, armed at all points. But it is greatly to be y 
regretted that he has ventured to follow the Quarterly 
Reviewer into this maze. t 
All this will have been already familiar to those conversant ti 
with the late exploits of the Quarterly Reviewer, but worse is ® 
to follow. I have hinted that the Quarterly Reviewer plays 
fast and loose with the very canons of internal evidence, seem- " 
ing to slight them at times, but relying on them as axiomatic ir 
when they appear to help his side of the argument.’ Of tl 
course, as a text-critic he saw that it would be fatal to throw be 
these rules overboard; and indeed his practice in the exam- r 
ination of MSS. must have given him a conviction of their 
truth. Now the Quarterly Reviewer is bold even to rash- ” 
ness, but Professor Bowen has rushed in where even he feared «a 
to tread. kd 
The Professor first speaks slightingly of ‘“— ‘ 
... “certain technical rules and maxims which have gradually been ‘ 





incorporated into the science of textual criticism, though to ordinary 
thinkers they seem to be of very questionable validity.” 


5 e, g., October, 1881, p. 184. 





8 p. 25 sq. 
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Then he goes on to explain which these are : 


‘A common person may reasonably doubt whether a more difficult 
reading is always to be preferred to an easier one ;—whether during the 
first three centuries interpolations were more probable than omissions.” 

These rules are referred to again and again; even carica- 
tured after the manner of the Quarterly Reviewer; e.g., “when 
the external evidence is divided always prefer nonsense to 
sense.” But the quotations we have given are sufficient to 
identify them. The former is Bengel’s famous canon: “ Pro- 
clivi scriptioni praestat ardua ;” the latter Griesbach’s maxim : 
“Brevior lectio.... praeferenda est verbosiori.” It seems 
strange to have to defend such things as these, accepted by 
every text-critic. Indeed, it is safe to say that they would not 
need defending from any one familiar with the phenomena of 
MSS. Professor Bowen speaks of their being “ gradually in- 
corporated into the science of textual criticism ;’ does he not 
know how they came to be adopted! It was because they are 
simply— 

“A convenient formulation of certain observed phenomena of the 
MSS. interpreted by unquestionable historic facts.”" 

Furthermore it must not be forgotten that the canons of 
text-criticism are anything but arbitrary rules. On the con- 
trary, they are recognized as subject to numerous exceptions, 
and bounded by frequent limitations. 

‘‘It must be borne in mind that they are inferences rather than axio- 
matic principles. They are the recorded results of the comparison and 
interrogation of a large mass of documents of various kinds. Further, 
they belong to the region of probable evidence. Some of them admit of 
being applied more widely than others and none of them could, with 
safety, be applied universally.’* 

Even the “ordinary thinkers,” to whom Professor Bowen 
refers, can certainly see the naturalness of the first critical 
canon. If an ancient scribe saw in the MS. he was copying 
what seemed to him something which made the grammar 
harsh, the sense obscure, the doctrine doubtful, or the history 
inaccurate, what would be more natural than to change a single 
letter or slightly vary the spelling of a word so as to bring 

"Church Quart. Rev., January, 1882, p. 423. 


* Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the N. T. By C. E. Ham- 
mond, Oxford, 1876, p. 93. 
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order out of chaos, harmony out of discord. But, on the other 
hand, what scribe would be likely to make a change from the 
orderly, harmonious reading to one which had nothing to rec- 
ommend it in grammar or sense—that is, from a scribe’s point 
of view? Manifestly, if the scribe wrote such a difficult 
phrase it would be, barring clerical errors, because he found it 
in his original MS. and did not venture to alter it. So, diffi- 
cult readings being least likely to result from change are most. 
likely to be genuine. And when we find the very oldest MSS. 
actually containing many difficult readings which scribes have 
smoothed away in later MSS., the maxim, “ The more difficult 
reading is the more likely to be genuine,” receives the double 
confirmation of logic and fact. 

The second rule, that the shorter reading is to be preferred 
because interpolations are much more common than omissions 
in MSS. is, of course, less a matter of logic than of observation 
and therefore is not to be decided against on d priori grounds 
by “ordinary thinkers.” As is well known in the decision 
between two forms of the same paragraph, it may be difficult 
to discriminate whether A has suffered interpolation or B 
omission. The Ignatian epistles illustrate this. They are 
extant in three different recensions, the Curetonian Syriac, the 
shorter Greek, and the longer Greek. The longer Greek 
recension is evidently an expansion of the shorter, and at first 
it was strongly urged that this in turn must be an expansion of 
the Syriac. But a careful examination of the internal evidence 
turned the tide of opinion, and at present the Syriac version is 
generally accepted as an epitome of the shorter Greek, which 
is held to represent most nearly the original form of the 
epistles. But whatever doubt may arise in some such limited 
examples of variation, none at all attaches to the general 
truth that, not “in the first three centuries” only, but in all 
the centuries when MSS. were copied by hand— 

‘in the New Testament as in almost all prose writings which have been 
much copied, corruptions by interpolation are many times more 
numerous than corruptions by omission.”® 

This is a simple matter of observation, and when Professor 
Bowen tilts against this and similar scientific facts with an 


® Westcott and Hort’s Gk. Testament, ii., p. 235. 
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a priort lance, he ought to be made to realize that “facts are 


stubborn things.” 
Since we have criticized his criticisms it is only fair that we 


should not pass by Professor Bowen’s own theory of the his- 
tory of the text. After describing the Synoptic Gospels he 
proceeds thus :”° 


‘Transcripts of them were multiplied by careless scribes who had not 
yet learned to revere the written more than the spoken word. And 
these early copyists, in their haste to finish a protracted, and what was 
probably sometimes a mercenary and irksome task, tried now and then 
to shorten the work by leaving out what they regarded as insignificant 
details or needless repetitions of what had been fully stated in one of 
the other Gospels. The earliest uncial manuscripts, the Sinaitic and the 
Vatican, are remarkable for the number and importance of such omis- 
sions. The earliest Fathers, on the contrary, who in their citations 
probably often relied on the early verbal tradition instead of the later 
written report, not infrequently give us a fuller or more expanded 
text. Justin Martyr does not even quote the separate gospels by name, 
but lumps them together under the generic designation of ‘ memoirs,’ or 
‘memorabilia’ by the apostles and their companions. Clement of 
Alexandria, also, it is stated, frequently cites from memory and gives 
rather the sense than the words. Hence, we cannot go along with Drs. 
Westcott and Hort in some of their sweeping mutilations of the 
Received Text, which are founded on a classification of the authorities 
by their supposed ‘genealogy.’ This hypothesis of a purer origin, a 
nobler descent, has led them to follow implicitly the Vatican and Sinaitic 
abridgments, and to put aside almost contemptuously the authority 
both of the early Fathers and the early versions. Of course the ques- 
tion can only arise in dcubtful cases when there is weighty evidence on 
both sides. But when there is such a conflict of authorities we maintain 
the true principle to be that not one detail, clause or word which may 
probably, or even possibly, belong to Holy Scripture shall be wholly 
lost. But all shall be preserved even though it be necessary sometimes 
to follow the example set by the Revisers in indicating, upon the printed 
page, that the concluding verses of Mark’s Gospel are of doubtful genu- 
ineness. The dictum of the textual critics, that the early manuscripts 
are more likely to have been corrupted by interpolations than by omis- 
sions is grossly improbable. For a mere transcriber it is not so easy or 
so natural to invent as it is to overlook, to neglect, and to abbreviate.” 


Let us analyze the course of thought. “The omissions in the 
Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. (as compared with the received 
text be it remembered) are due to the haste of early scribes. 
On the contrary the earliest Fathers relying on tradition rather 
than Scripture, on memory rather than citation, give a more 

 p, 84. 
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expanded text. Therefore Drs. Westcott and Hort are wrong 
in following the two earliest uncials.” Now I have tried not 
to misrepresent Professor Bowen’s train of thought, but I can- 
not help hoping I have mistaken it here, for if not, there is 
little coherence and no argument in it. If the earliest Fathers 
quoted a more expanded text than that of the oldest MSS., 
because they mingled with it traditional additions and confused 
memories, the fact is plainly an argument in favor of the purity 
of the text furnished by those oldest MSS., that is substan- 
tially in favor of the text of Drs. Westcott and Hort. 

The idea that the haste of the copyist occasioned the so- 
called omissions of the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. is beset with 
difficulties. The caligraphy of our oldest uncials is anything 
but hurried. Moreover, let a copyist take a text like the Re- 
ceptus and leave out only the “ insignificant details,” “ needless 
repetitions,’ explanatory amplifications, etc., etc., which con- 
stitute almost all that is omitted by our oldest uncials, and he 
would find that the analytic scrutiny of the text necessary to 
the task would lengthen his work far more than copying in 
the extra matter added in the Textus Receptus. To any one 
familiar with the characteristics of the Codices, Vaticanus, and 
Sinaiticus, the hypothesis of haste to account for these differ- 
ences from the Receptus is an absurdity. Omissions due to 
overlooking, neglecting, and abbreviating parts of the MS. 
before the copyist, are utterly different in kind from these 
observed phenomena of our earliest uncials. 

But the Professor proceeds to illustrate the textual blunders 
of the Revisers in specific cases. From his statement of prin- 
ciples, we naturally expect these illustrations to be of at least 
“ doubtful cases, when there is weighty evidence on both sides,” 
and to include not a few instances in which the Revisers have 
contravened “the true principle,” “that not one detail, clause, 
or word, which may probably or even possibly, belong to Holy 
Scripture shall be wholly lost.” 

But now let us look at the facts. Professor Bowen cites 
fifteen passages as illustrations of the faulty text of the Revis- 
ers. Of these only six involve any real omission from the New 
Testament, namely: Mark ix. 24, Lk. ix. 55sq., xvii. 36, John viii. 
59, Acts viii. 37, xv. 34. Now each of these omissions is sus- 
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tained by a very large preponderance of MS. evidence, except 
John viii. 59, where it rests on, ® B D against most other uncials. 
But there only the words “going through the midst of them, 
and so passed by” are omitted ; obviously of very little impor- 
tance. In Mark ix. 24 the omission is sustained by XA BCL 
against D N X III, a most decisive preponderance. In Luke ix. 
55, the Revisers are supported by XA BCEGHLSV XA against 
FKMUTATI, and in the next verse the same overwhelming 
majority with the addition of D which here changes sides. In 
the other cases the evidence is more than clear, it is crushing ; 
for against the omission in Acts xv. 34 we find only c D, against 
that in Luke xvii. 36 only DU, while Acts viii. 37 rests on E 
alone among all the uncials! Of the remaining nine passages, 
three must be discussed later at some length, two (2 Cor. xii. 
7, James iii. 5) have a clear preponderance of evidence on the 
side of the Revisers, while only in the last four cases (Matt. 
xvii. 21, Luke i. 28, xxiii. 17, 38) is the evidence on any theory 
of text criticism at all nearly equally divided. Nor can any of 
these readings be regarded as innovations either with the Revis- 
ers or Westcott and Hort. On the contrary, ten of the fifteen 
are aceepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf and Tregelles, four 
more by the last two (two of the four being only bracketed by 
Tregelles); while one, though accepted by Lachmann and 
Tregelles is rejected by Tischendorf. I mention this to show 
that, like the Quarterly Reviewer, Professor Bowen impugns 
the text, not merely of the Revisers, or of Drs. Westcott and 
Hort, but of the only competent editors the text has had since 
the most valuable MS. evidence became accessible. Professor 
Bowen has the hardihood to controvert all our critical texts. 

Turning now to questions of translation, we will notice those. 
on which he appears to lay the most stress. 

He gives two pages” to showing Thomson’s superiority to 
the Revision as well as the A.V. in the translation of waxdpeog as 
distinguished from ebdoyyté¢. He avers that Thomson “ invari- 
ably distinguishes” between them by translating paxdprog happy, 
eddoyytéc blessed; and that Luther agrees with Thomson by 
using selig for the former, gebenedeit for the latter. The fact 
is that German Aas an exact equivaient for paxdpco¢g, namely : 


"pp. 40, 41. 
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selig, while English has none. liicklich not selig is the regu- 
lar German equivalent of the English happy in its ordinary 
use, but selig and paxdpeog have to be translated into English 
either by happy or blessed according to the context. The truth 
is that even Thomson recognizes this, for in no less than four 
places (Matt. xiii. 16, 1 Tim. i. 11, vi. 15, Tit. ii. 13) he trans- 
lates paxdprog blessed, leaving Prof. Bowen alone responsible 
for an assertion, so far as I know, unsustained by a single Greek 
lexicon or other authority of any weight, namely : that paxdpcos 
should always be translated happy, never blessed. 

**In Johni. 15 (says Professor Bowen)" the Revision is enigmatical and 
inelegant: He that cometh after me is become before me; for he was 
before me. Thomson is at once more lucid and accurate in rendering: 
He who is coming after me is preferred before me, for he was before me.” 

On the contrary I would assert that Thomson, who has sim- 
ply copied the A. V. (except 2s coming), is at once less lucid 
and less accurate than the Revision. The ambiguity and inele- 
gance so far as they exist, characterize the Greek as much as 
they do the Revision; where the original is ambiguous, a good 
translation should reproduce the ambiguity if possible. Notice 
a marked example of this in the Revision, John i. 9. But 
Thomson, whose phraseology is, as his advocate admits, dis- 
tressingly modern, here slips into the archaism of the A. V. 
Is preferred before me meant in 1611 has received preferment, 
oficial promotion, above me, and this strictly speaking is an 
exegesis not a translation of the original. But, of course, even 
if we admit the correctness of the exegesis, the archaism is a 
misleading one in our day, meaning as it does, 7s chosen in pre- 
Jerence to me, or something of that kind. Innocent archaisms 
may be tolerated, but not this. 

On the same page Professor Bowen says : 


‘‘In Mark v., after the message is delivered in the presence of Jesus to 
the unhappy father—‘Thy daughter is dead, why troublest thou the 
master any further? the Revisers translate verse 36 thus: ‘ But Jesus, 
not heeding the word spoken, saith unto the ruler of the synagogue, 
‘Fear not ; only believe.’ Now, this is a false translation and misses the 
whole point of the narrative which is, that Jesus did overhear the mes- 
sage and heeded it, for he immediately consoles Jairus by saying, ‘ Fear 
not,’ though thou hast received these gloomy tidings; ‘only believe,’ 
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and thy daughter shall be restored living to thyarms. And the promise 
was kept. If Jesus were rightly described as ‘not heeding’ the words 
of the message, his own words of consolation to the father would have 
been uncalled for and unmeaning, since he was already on his way to 
the ruler’s house in order to heal the sick child. All this appears clearly 
enough as Thomson renders the passage—‘ Upon hearing this message 
delivered, Jesus immediately saith to the ruler of the synagogue, Be not 
afraid; only believe.’ And this is the correct translation, since 
rapaxoboac, the word in the original, frequently signifies hearing acci- 
dentally, overhearing.” 

Notice the confusion of hearing and heeding involved when 
it is said, “that Jesus did overhear.” Well, who denies it? 
As if the Revisers in saying “not heeding” did not imply that 
Jesus heard the message. Hearing is necessary in this case to 
either heeding or not heeding. Indeed, Professor Bowen sup- 
plied the key to his own blunder by saying, “ dd overhear . . 
and heeded.” But this is a side issue. Professor Bowen no 
doubt knows that zapaxodw often means to hear falsely, or to 
give no heed to, and that the latter is the only sense in which it 
is used in the New Testament, leaving this passage out of the 
account. Further, this rendering is perfectly justifiable on 
exegetical grounds. These people had the idea that while, as 
they knew, Jesus could heal tie sick, the dead were beyond the 
reach of his power. If this had been true Jesus would have 
had to turn back at this point, as they evidently expected, and 
give up the attempt to heal. But to the surprise of all Jesus 
attached no additional weight to the tidings of death, paid no 
heed to the startling difference of circumstances under which 
he was now called to exercise his power, but renewed his 
words of comfort to Jairus as if nothing had happened to frus- 
trate the object of his visit, as indeed proved to be the case. 
We can imagine the disciples as at this time sharing the belief 
that. their master could not be expected to cope with death, 
and may believe that in this zapaxodeacg we have the expres- 
sion of their astonishment that such decisive tidings (as they 
would be to any mere healer) should be disregarded by him. 

Of course it is true that only in one sense did Jesus fail to 
heed the message, but that was just the way in which they 
expected it to compel attention, namely, as frustrating his 
purpose of healing. His immediate encouragement to Jairus 
showed that in another sense he did heed the tidings, as Pro- 
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fessor Bowen has said. But whether or not I have made clear 
the grounds on which the Revisers’ view rests, the mere fact 
that Meyer held it and that the majority of the Revisers now 
hold it, shows that the question is an open one, not to be 
decided in the short metre which Professor Bowen has 
accorded to it. 

The same inability to see both sides seems to affect Professor 
Bowen’s view of Matt. xvii. 5,"° where he dwells on Thomson’s 
translation, “ My Son the Beloved,” as more exact than that of 
the Revision (and A. V.) “ My beloved Son.” Now this may 
be true, but it is by no means so simple a matter of following 
the Greek order as the Cambridge professor supposes. The 
first question to be asked is, must 6 dyazyrdé¢ be taken as an 
attributive belonging to 6 vfé¢ pov, or absolutely, connecting it 
with what follows. Drs. Westcott and Hort and the Revisers 
in the margins (Matt. iii. 17), give the latter view, and there- 
fore the former punctuate 6 vid¢ pov, 6 dyazytig ev @ edddxjaa, 
and the latter translate “this is my son; my beloved in whom 
I am well pleased.” But though this is somewhat favored by 
the quotation from Isaiah in Matt. xii. 18, the other view is 
much more strongly supported by Mark i. 11, ix. 7, Luke iii. 
22, xx. 13, where the above construction would be unnatural, 
and therefore it has rightly kept its place in the text in every 
instance, while the translation of 6 dyazyrd¢ as absolute, has 
been properly relegated to the margin. If I do not misunder- 
stand Thomson, he regards 6 dyazyrd¢ as absolute, and yet fails 
to connect it with what follows, since he punctuates (as cited) ; 
This is my Son, the Beloved, in whom I am well pleased. But 
6 dyaxyté¢ must be regarded either as absolute and connected 
with what follows, or as attributive. Hence Thomson’s pune- 
tuation is anomalous; still that is of little consequence. 

But now suppose Professor Bowen were to say that Thom- 
son regards 6 dyaryréc as an attributive in apposition to 6 vfd¢ ov. 
Then we must ask, to what that appositive position of the 
attributive is due. (1) If it is due to emphasis, then the phrase 
should be translated, “This is my son, my beloved,” or “my 
beloved one,” and Thomson’s translation is wrong. (2) If it is 
due to a desire for perspicacity, then the phrase may be ren- 
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dered as in (1) or, “This is my beloved Son.” (8) If it is due 
to the influence of Hebrew phraseology through the LXX., 
then it should be translated, “ My beloved Son.” This is per- 
haps most probable since 6 ufé¢ ov 6 dyaxyto¢ occurs three times 
in Gen. xxii. (2,12, 16) as the equivalent of “thine only son” 
in the Hebrew, and in the LXX. the position of the attributive 
seems due simply to the influence of the Hebrew order of 
words. If we reflect that the voice from Heaven probably 
made itself heard in Hebrew, or the current Aramaic of Pales- 
tine, and that the only way of saying “my beloved son” in 
Hebrew is to say “my son, the beloved,” though without any 
appositive emphasis; then this may perhaps appear on the 
whole the most natural explanation of the origin of ‘the phrase 
6 vidg pov 6 dyaxytég. In any case the presumption on the 
whole is that Thompson is wrong and the Revisers right. 

I will cite only one more miscellaneous example, but this is 
so singular a mistake that though the Quarterly Reviewer had 
suggested it (but Ae defends John v. 4!), one cannot help sur- 
mising that the Cambridge professor was misled because he is 
a philosopher. He actually defends the A. V. translation of 
James iii. 5, “ Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth.” 
Though Thomson, as quoted, does not fall into the snare 
“where the literal meaning of 5Ay is certainly to be preferred 
to the philosophical, and where it is most strange that our 
translators, having the correct word, ‘wood,’ present to their 
minds should have banished it to the margin.” The transla- 
tion of 1611 must, we think, be an archaism. 

Professor Bowen severely criticizes the Revisers’ rendering 
of the tenses."* In I. Cor. vii. 11, the Professor prefers to the 
Revisers’ rendering “but, and if she depart, let her remain 
unmarried,” ete., Thomson’s “but if she hath actually sepa- 
rated.” But this as a rendering of ¢av 02 xai ywprab7 is abso- 
Iutely false. For, as Meyer says, “@ay xaé with the adversative 
dé introduces (as in v. 28) something which may possibly be 
realized in the experience of the future.” And the rendering 
of Thomson is contextually, as well as grammatically untenable, 


4p. 48. 
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for Paul is evidently not legislating for any wife who may 
have left her husband before his command reaches her, but for 
any who, for some special reason, may find herself obliged to 
leave her husband in spite of the Apostle’s objection. 

Similarly Professor Bowen is wrong in saying that the 
present in Matt. v. 12, “great 7s your reward in heaven,” 
should be future (as in Thomson). First, grammatically. The 
ellipsis of éoraz is rare, and where it occurs the future must be 
clearly postulated by the context.” Further, while some pas- 
sages undoubtedly speak of the reward in heaven as future, 
others speak of it as present (Matt. vi. 1; xxv. 34), already 
laid up in heaven. The former describe the reward subjec- 
tively, in the enjoyment of it; the latter objectively, as pre- 
pared for those who are to enjoy it. This passage, according 
to the best exegetes, clearly belongs to the latter class. 

In Matt. v. 10, Professor Bowen— 
‘is provoked at the clumsy grammatical pedantry of the Revisers, who 
aimed at exactness out of place by rendering the perfect participle 
‘have been persecuted for righteousness sake,’ though the sense obviously 
requires ‘are persecuted,’ as in A. V. and Thomson. Their change of 
the tense in English, by limiting the announcement to those who have 


suffered in this manner, actually takes it way from those who are now 
persecuted, that is, from the very class for whom it was destined.” 


A severe indictment, but fortunately not true. Christ does 
not here bless those who are (i.e. ave being) persecuted, but 
those who have been, and, whatever that means, no translator 
can shift it from the perfect to the present. Persecution is 
not a blessing nor is the state of being persecuted per se a 
blessed state, it is a time of temptation and sometimes of fall. 
But the state of those who have been persecuted and on whom 
the consequences of persecution rest (the strict sense of the 
Greek perfect), are those who have stedfastly undergone perse- 
cution and therefore are blessed. Not the perseented as such 
but “we call them blessed which endured” (James v. 11). 

But Prof. Bowen finds the Revisers’ translation of the Greek 
aorist especially faulty. In Acts ii. 28, for “Thou madest 
known unto me the ways of life,’ he would read hast made 
known, regarding madest as harsh and inelegant. But madest 


" e, g., John xxi. 21; Rom. ii. 9; I. Peter iv. 17. 
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is used in eight different verses of the A. V. without disturb- 
ing our critic. Similarly, he finds fault with kil/edst, Luke xv. 
80 (p. 31), though it is twice used in the Old Testament. So 
neither of these words can be decried as an innovation. But 
the latter case must be cited in full. 

‘‘In the parable of the Prodigal Son, Luke xv. 30, the Revision trans- 
lates ‘ thou killedst for him the fatted calf,’ blindly following the aorist 
of the text, and thereby not only spoiling the euphony of the clause by 
the dissonant word killedst, but really sacrificing the sense of the pas- 
sage, which requires the perfect to express an act just completed, its 
consequences extending to the present time. Thomson rightly follows 
A. V. in saying ‘thou hast killed.’ And yet the Revision only three 
verses back (v. 27) translates the same verb in the same tense, édvccv, 
‘hath killed.’ This inconsistency must have been an oversight; but as 
such, it argues discreditable carelessness in making a change of language 
without any well-considered reason. Numerous other instances might 
be given as the Revisers seem to have had a ‘craze’ on the subject of 
the aorist tense. Thus Matt. ii. 2, where both A. V. and Thomson trans- 
late ‘we have seen,’ the Revision has ‘for we saw his star in the east;’ 
but wrongly, for the vision was not momentary, since the star continued 
to shine, and the magi followed its guidance.” 

We shall hardly be able to appreciate this mixture of 
Greek and English grammar unless we first define the ingre- 
dients a little. The Greek aorist describes an action as hav- 
ing taken place, with entire indefiniteness as to time or dura- 
tion. The Greek perfect describes an action completed, but 
whose results still continue. The English preterite describes 
an action as having occurred at or during some definite time in 
the past, which time is either defined by the context or to be 
regarded as thought of definitely by the narrator. The English 
perfect describes a completed action indefinitely without indi- 
cating whether its results continue or not. These definitions 
are not exhaustive but correct for our present purpose.” 

It will be seen at once that the Greek perfect cannot be ade- 
quately translated by any English tense, and further that the 
Greek aorist partially covers the ground of both the preterite 
and the perfect in English, though without the definiteness of 
the former, or the completeness of action implied in the latter. 
In describing an action as having taken place either of the 
English tenses may be used, but the preterite is the tense which 
most’ simply renders it as a mere event. Yet this tense can 


18 Cf. The Gk. Aorist, by J. A. Beet, Expositor, 1880, vol. 1. 
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only be used when the event is thought of as having occurred 
at some definite time. If it is expressly indefinite in time, or 
covers all the past to the present, or has just happened, we 
must use the perfect, even though we thus ascribe a complete- 
ness to the act which the Greek aorist never does. 

In Acts ii. 28, the fact that God made known to the Psalmist 
the ways of life is the prominent thought, it may have taken place 
at or during some definite time, though the Greek aorist of course 
does not imply this, but there is no violence in the supposition 
that it may have been at a definite time. On the other hand 
it would be false to emphasize the completeness of the action, 
since it has none, nor its indefiniteness, since this is not prom- 
inent. Therefore we ought not to translate it by the English 
perfect. In Luke xv. 27, 30, the case in each verse is one in- 
volving the congruity of two Greek verbs and their translations. 
In verse 30, when this thy son came .. . thou killedst, etc., 
the two Greek aorists in which the elder brother describes two 
events closely related in immediate sequence are evidently cor- 
rectly rendered. The A. V. by putting as soon as for when 
changes the relation of the two verbs, but even then we submit 
that “as soon as this thy son was come .. . thou hast killed” 
is not good English. But anyway, Prof. Bowen’s preference 
when this thy son came... . thou hast killed for him the 
Jatted calf, is evidently incongruous. But it is less so than the 
reason he gives for it, “the sense of the passage . . . requires 
the perfect to express an act just completed, its consequences 
extending to the present time.” Now this is a description of 
the Greek perfect not of the English, and if it means anything, 
implies that Luke used the wrong tense when he wrote the 
aorist ucev. If we cared to defend Luke it would be easy to 
show that he only wished to mention the fact that the calf was 
killed, not either the completeness or consequences of the act. 
But Luke needs no apology. Well, then what are we to say 
to the fact that the Revisers translate this same word édvgey in 
v. 27 by hath killed—which Prof. Bowen calls “an oversight, 
arguing discreditable carelessness?” Simply that the cireum- 
stances are wholly different. The servant tells the elder 
brother “thy brother is come (jxee a present with the meaning 
of the Greek perfect)—thus expressing a completed act whose 
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results continue. Then he specifies the first of these results 
simply as having just happened, in the aorist—and thy father 
dvaey the fatted calf. But this sequence “ hy brother 1s come 
and thy father killed the fitted calf” is plainly incongruous in 
English, for killed represents an event which is shown by the 
connection with is come to have just occurred, and such an 
event cannot be expressed in English by the preterite, but 
needs the perfect, “ hath killed.”™ 

Matt. ii. 2 is a perfectly simple case. The evangelist men- 
tions the fact of their seeing the star as the reason of their 
journey. That fact is best represented in English by the pre- 
terite. That the star continued to shine and so the vision was 
not momentary may be inferred from the context but not from 
the etdoper of v. 2. Hence it should not be implied in the 
translation of v. 2. But indeed Prof. Bowen seems here again 
to confuse the English perfect with the Greek. According to 
his criticism Matthew ought to have written éwpdxayev. But 
Matthew like Luke can take care of himself. The Revisers’ 
rendering of the aorist in all these passages is governed by a 
careful observance of distinctions in Greek and English gram- 
mar, which their critic ought to have borne in mind. 

Professor Bowen finds fault with the Revisers’ translation 
of the Greek definite article and adduces two illustrations. The 
first is “deliver us from the evil one” (Matt. vi. 13) as a transla- 
tion of dzd tod zoxnpod. Surely we do not need to tell the 
learned professor that the Greek article is equally correctly 
translated whether we read evil or the evil one, and that the 
whole question between him and the Revisers is whether 70d 
movnpod is masculine or neuter. The illustration is utterly 
irrelevant. His second illustration is as follows: 

‘A... concern for the personality of the Holy Spirit made them 
wofully inconsistent in the application of their doctrine respecting the 
use of the definite article; for they will not allow its absence from the 
Greek to prejudice its retention in the English version, when it is needed 
in order to assert the distinctive presence of ‘‘ the Holy Ghost.” Con- 
trary, again, to the opinion of their American brethren, they refuse to 
adopt uniformly the rendering ‘‘ Holy Spirit” instead of ‘‘Holy Ghost,” 
and proceed to translate tvetua aywv without the article just as they do 
when it is present.” 


” Thid., p. 298. 
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He gives as instances Luke i. 15, 35, in both of which pas- 
sages he would translate zvedua dycov a holy spirit. 

On the presence or absence of the article with zvedpya dytov, 
there are two different opinions held by scholars. Some hold 
“that the absence of the article marks the sense of communi- 
cation ; its presence that of personality. The one is a commu- 
nication (gift, agency, operation, etc.), of the Holy Spirit; the 
other is the Holy Spirit Himself, the Divine Person, so 
ealled.”” Others hold that zvedua dyeov takes or omits the 
article without any difference of meaning, like a proper name 
in Greek. The latter is the stronger party, including such 
names as Meyer, Winer, Alexander Buttmann, Fritzsche, Elli- 
eott, Alford.” But whichever view is held, on one point all 
are unanimous; namely that with or without the article 
mvedua dyeov refers to the same power, not to say person. 
Indeed, to those who hold the second view, the presence or 
absence of the article has no bearing whatever on the question 
of the personality of the Holy Spirit. Nor even by the first 
class is the presence of the article viewed as evidence of per- 
sonality, but only, believing already in the personality on 
other grounds, they find that personality designated and de- 
scribed by the use of the article. Now, notice that the effect 
of putting in the English indefinite article in place of the 
definite where the Greek article is left out, would, in the 
opinion of all these scholars, perhaps I might say, of nearly all 
scholars, be the creation of a distinction which does not exist 
in the Greek. For in the passages quoted, to say “a holy 
spirit ” would convey to the reader’s mind the notion of a sane- 
tified spirit, or sanctification of spirit, and not either the com- 
munication or personal manifestation of the Holy Spirit. But 
such a notion would be palpably false. Entirely apart from 
all theories for or against the personality of the Holy Spirit, no 
scholar can read the collocation of zvedua dyeov with and with- 
out the article in such passages as Acts xix. 2-6; Luke ii. 25 f.; 
Luke iii. 22, iv. 1; John vii. 39; Acts ii. 4, 33, viii. 18f., xi. 


” ©, J. Vaughan, on Rom. v. 5, cf. 8S. G. Green’s Handbook to N. T. 


Grammar, p. 206. 
21 Cf. Moulton’s Trans. of Winer’s N. T. Grammar, p. 151, note ; Butt- 


mann’s N. T. Grammar (Thayer’s Trans.), p. 89. 
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15f., without realizing that only one thing is referred to. So 
that while the translation the Holy Spirit in’ all cases really 
affects the question of the personality of the spirit very little, 
if at all, the substitution of the indefinite article would be 
very misleading. For “a holy spirit” some such phrase as 
nvedpa dyoodvns” might be expected. Greek has only a sim- 
ple alternative, the definite article or none (for the use of té¢ is 
very narrow). English has the definite, the indefinite, and no 
article, and neither the first nor the last of these three corres- 
ponds exactly to the Greek, while the third, the English 
indefinite article, often does not correctly translate the absence 
of the article with common Greek nouns, let alone such a tech- 
nical term as zvedua dyeov. Professor Bowen’s criticism “they 
had better talk about their jealous care for the presence and 
the rights of the definite article,’ had more wisely been 


omitted. 
There are four passages, to the criticism of which Professor 


Bowen devotes a considerable space; namely, Acts xxvi. 28, 
Luke ii. 14, ix. 2-4, Matt. vi. 13. We will conclude with these. 


On page 28 we find— 


‘*Thus, in Acts xxvi. 28, the Received text reads, 6 d2’Aypirrac mpid¢ 
rov TladAov ton, év diyw pe weitere Xproriavdy yevéoBa. And this reading is 
confirmed by many ancient authorities, especially by the Vulgate, 
which translates thus: Agrippa autem ad Paulum: In modico suades 
me christianum fierit. In substantial agreement with the A. V., Thomson 
gives this translation: ‘ Upon this, Agrippa said to Paul, thou almost 
persuadest me to become a Christian.’ We are here required to supply 
xe, as understood after 4/7», that is, ‘in a little while ;’ for, by say- 
ing ‘in a little while thou wilt persuade me,’ one obviously implies 
‘thou hast almost persuaded me already.’ But the Revisers proceed to 
amend the text, first, by leaving out ‘97, in accordance with their won- 
derful rule, that as the early transcribers were more likely to interpo- 
late than to make omissions, a shorter is to be preferred to a longer 
reading (in this case, it is true, the Vulgate seems to agree with them) ; 
and secondly, by substituting tovjoa: for yeveodar, against the authority of 
the Vulgate, but in conformity with their second great principle, that a 
difficult or obscure phrase, even if almost unintelligible, is generally to 
be accepted in preference to another which is easy, familiar and expres- 
sive. And of the text as thus ‘amended’ they proceed to give us this 
extraordinary translation : ‘And Agrippa said unto Paul, with but little 
persuasion thou wouldst fain make me a Christian.” But these words 
are not a faithful version of their own corrected text, as even a school- 
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boy can see ; and furthermore, their version as a whole is not only intol- 
erably harsh and awkward but so obscure as to be practically unintelli- 
gible. To think of substituting such phraseology for the idiomatic 
terseness, the rhythm and the clear and pure English of our inimitable 
common version.” 


Professor Bowen does not state the textual issue fairly. The 
changes made by the Revisers are favored by a large prepon- 
derance of MS. evidence,” and had secured the approval of 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, before the Revisers, and 
Westcott and Hort. Moreover, a further reading of the Revis- 
ers, even more strongly attested, év peyddw™ instead of év zoddq@, 
v. 29, demonstrates conclusively that Professor Bowen’s render- 
ing of év édyw is wrong. It is true that éy odtyw often means 
“in a little while” (se. yodvw), but the contrast with év perdi 
in v. 29 shows that its meaning here is quantitative—with few 
words, with little effort, or something of that kind. 

Ev dkeyw never means almost, and in Eph. iii. 3, Paul uses it 
just as he does here. The phrase pe zéedeco ypcateavdy xocjoat 
presents more difficulty. Of course, ze¢dw is often used with 
an infinitive of result with or without dere, but in every case, 
so far as I know, the object of zetdw is the subject of the infin- 
itive, not as here the subject of zetdw.” Still, though unusual, 
even unexampled, it is not inexplicable. If we regard pe 
metdecc as having the sense thou usest persuasion on me, or thon 
strivest to persuade me,” then zorjaa may be an epexegetical 
infinitive, or put for date zorjoa.” In any case there can be 
no doubt how we ought to translate. This confessedly difficult 
Greek can only be translated correctly as the Revisers have 
done it, or in some equivalent form, and it is difficult to think 
of any other form at once as faithful to the Greek and as good 
English; an absolutely literal rendering would be exceedingly 
clumsy. 

In reference to the Angelic hymn, Professor Bowen follows 
the Quarterly Reviewer closely, thus: 


* § A B, etc. against E EL P. 

“NAB, etc. against HL P. . 

°*s Kithner, Grammatik, § 476, gives an example of the latter kind, but 
the infinitive is the direct object of tei, not the infinitive of purpose. 

*6 Farrar’s Brief Gk. Syntax, § 136, 

* Westcott and Hort’s Gk. Test. App. in loc. 
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‘““When one of these minute changes is made in the text the verbal 
critic is naturally inclined so to modify the translation of the passage 
that it shall, at any rate, clearly and fully set forth in English the pre- 
cise effect of this slight alteration, whatever injury may be done 
thereby to the meaning of the sentence in other respects. For instance, 
Luke ii. 14, the Received text reads, Adga év iwiororc Ded, Kai Ei yh eiphyn 
iv avdpOroe evdoxia. By adding one Greek letter the Revisers change the 
case of this last substantive from ,the nominative to the genitive, and 
then give us this remarkable translation of the verse so modified : 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among men in whom 
he is well pleased.’ This is bad enough, for it spoils the antithesis 
between the two clauses ; it is spiritless and deprives the clause of any 
obvious significance. But it is not even a correct version of the Text 
thus ‘amended;’ for, if literally construed, it should be ‘and on earth 
peace among men of good will.’ We have orly to add that many, per- 
haps most, ancient authorities favor the reading of the Received Text, 
which gives us without violence those words of the Common Version of 
this magnificent hymn which are consecrated in the hearts of millions 
of Christians. It is almost a sacrilegious act to disturb the associations 
that cluster around these words in the hearts of all English believers.” 


As far as the text is concerned the evidence for that which 
the Revisers have followed is simply overwhelming, including 
as it does the oldest three uncials, Codex Bez, Origen, and the 
Latin versions. It should perhaps be mentioned that the Sina- 
itic and Vatican Codices are changed to the Received text by 
much later hands, of the 7th and 8th centuries at the earliest, 
not as Canon Cooke has said with culpable carelessness “ cor- 
rected by acontemporary.”* The text being settled on critical 
grounds, we now consider its meaning. Of course it spoils 
the antithesis between the second and third clauses, because it 
unites them into one clause; but the general parallelism of the 
verse is far more complete if we magnet it as a Hebrew verse of 
two parallel members. Thus we have 

in the highest to God 
on earth to men of (His) good pleasure. 
We might agree with Professor Bowen that literally translated 
&y dvd pwacg ebdoxiag is among men of good will, but whose 
good will is the question. Most people from the English alone 
would imagine it to mean well-disposed men, but the absolute 
use of ebdoxta as God’s favor™ makes that much the more 
* Cf. Church Quar. Rev., Oct., 1882, p. 136. 


* Cf. Cremer, N. T. Lewxicon, s. v.; Origen and Irenzeus took the same 
view. 
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probable meaning of the Greek here, as is always conceded with 
the reading eddoxiaz. Nor is the expression, though certainly 
harsh Greek, as inexplicable as many seem to think. It ig 
natural to suppose that the Angelic hymn was uttered in the 
colloquial Aramaic of Palestine, most intelligible to the shep. 
herds. Now we find the Hebrew word ix1 (Chaldee ix») fre- 


quently used in the Old Testament, with other substantives in 
the meaning acceptance with God, God’s favor, and the like. 
Such a collocation would naturally be translated after the LXX,. 
manner by a genitive, and so we find Ps. lxix. 14 (Ixviii., LXX.) 
psn translated xatoo¢g eddoxtac. In Sir. xv. 15 we find zigrw 
ebdoxiac: eddoxtag in each case meaning favored by God, or 
acceptable to God. Thus dvdpadroe ebdoxtag means men as 
the objects of God’s favor, and this idea the Revision presents 
clearly, and consistently with its rendering of eddoxetv, eddoxia 
elsewhere. Westcott and Hort in an admirable note on this 
passage in their appendix have shown that on internal grounds 
eddoxia is really the more difficult reading, and Prof. Weiss 
takes the same view.” 

The last two criticisms of Prof. Bowen to which our space 
will allow attention, are on the Revised Lord’s Prayer. The 
first is on Luke xi. 2-4. 


‘Yet the Revisers, blindly following their blind guides, give us this 
pitiably maimed relic as Luke’s version of the Lord’s Prayer, though ad- 
mitting in the margin that ‘ many ancient authorities’ favor the reten- 
tion of the clauses here omitted. 

‘Father, hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Give us day 
by day our daily bread. And forgive us our sins; for we ourselves also 
forgive every one that is indebted to us. And bring us not into tempta- 
tion.’ 

The argument in favor of this cruel mutilation of the text takes no 
notice of the obvious consideration that Matthew and Luke are here 
reporting the same words of our Lord, when he was teaching his dis- 
ciples how to pray, whether the words were uttered by him but once or 
were repeated on a subsequent occasion; and as it was a formula of 
prayer for frequent use, it is highly improbable that either evangelist 
should have ventured to abbreviate it, though a careless and ignorant 
transcriber might think it needless to repeat it entire after it had been 
copied at length elsewhere.”®! 


% Weiss’s Meyer’s Comm. iiber Mk. u. Lk., 1878, p. 294. 
51 pp. 35 sq., 38 sq. 
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It is to be noticed that Luke gives us here a real epitome of 
the prayer as it stands in Matthew. Nothing is omitted which 
is not implied in what is retained. Calling God Father, im- 
plies that no earthly but a heavenly Father is addressed. In 
the coming of his kingdom, the doing of his will by those who 
become his subjects, is necessarily contained. And in the 
prayer that we may not be brought into temptation, deliver- 
ance from the tempter is involved. 

Such a careful epitome is not the work of “a careless and 
ignorant scribe. Further observe that Matthew brings forward 
the full form as a model for prayer to be imitated, rather than 
recited—“ after this manner . . pray ye.” Luke on the other 
hand gives it as a formula for prayer “ when ye pray, say.” It 
may well be that in the first case it was given as a pattern in 
fully rounded perfection, in the second, in epitomizing brevity, 
to facilitate its use as a formula. The change in the prayer 
exactly corresponds to the change in its setting. But the ex- 
ternal evidence is decisive and this has been so well put by the 
two revisers in the pamphlet already mentioned, that we will 


merely quote it.” 


“To put the matter in a form as devoid of technicalities as the nature 
of the case will admit, let us suppose that we had a treatise on the sub- 
ject of prayer, written just 100 years before the probable date of our 
earliest MS. of the Greek Testament, in the second part of which the 
forms of the Lord’s Prayer as handed down to us by S. Matthew and by 
8. Luke were considered and compared. Let us further suppose that 
this treatise was written by one who had especially devoted himself to 
critical and textual studies, and was so keenly alive to the corruption of 
the text in his own day, that he had apparently made for himself what 
he deemed to be a truthful copy of the Greek Testament; and let us 
assume that this supposed treatise was written at a time when the wri- 
ter’s powers were most fully matured, and after he had had an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting himself with more than one leading type of the 
Sacred Text and so of forming on the subject a trustworthy judgment. 
Let us suppose all this, and ask ourselves whether express comments on 
the reading of the passage before us by such a writer and in such a 
treatise would not command our especial attention, and pre-dispose us 
to accept the readings which he gave as the nearest approach to the 
Sacred Autograph that we could ever hope to attain. 

Now we have such comments, such a treatise and such a writer. In 
the treatise of Origen De Oratione, we have a comparison between the 
forms of the Lord’s Prayer as handed down to us by S. Matthew and by 


8 See note 3, pp. 56 sq. 
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8. Luke, and the express statement that the words juév 4 év roi¢ obpavoig, 
and the two petitions yev7d¢rw 1d PéAnud cov, d¢ év obpavoig Kai. émi Tic Yie, 
and GA/d pioac hua ard tov rovypoi, are not a part of the prayer as found in 
the Gospel of St. Luke. With a statement of such unusual critical im. 
portance in our minds we turn at once to the general documentary 
evidence. And what do we find? In favor of the omission of the 
words (juév «x. tT. 2.) are the important authorities 8 BL, the valuable cur. 
sive 1 (83 omits juzév but retains the rest), the Vulgate and Armenian 
Versions. In favor of the omission of the first of the two petitions 
(yevn dra x72.) we have B L, 1, the Vulgate, the valuable old Latin MS, 
called the Codex Corbeiensis, the old (or Curetonian) Syriac and the 
Armenian versions, and Augustine, in a reasoned passage in his Euchi- 
ridion (Cap. cxvi.). Here it will be observed that &® deserts the author. 
ities with which it is usually associated ; but its place is supplied by 
evidence scarcely less valuable. The second of the two petitions, which 
Origen more than once expressly mentions as not found in St. Luke 
(a/2a pica k.t.2.), is omitted by NBL, 1, and the Vulgate and Armenian 
versions. 

When this evidence is carefully considered there must, we think, be 
few impartial critics, . . . . who will not come to the conclusion that the 
Revisers were fully justified by their rule, even on external grounds 
alone, in rejecting, with Tischendorf and Tregelles, the words and 
clauses of which we have been speaking. We have hitherto said noth- 
ing about the internal evidence ; but this, it is obvious, is here of great 
weight. The tendency to assimilate in the Lord’s Prayer would have 
been by the very nature of the case, so peculiarly strong that we may 
well wonder that it was ever resisted.” 


The last passage we shall notice is Matt. vi. 13. 


‘‘We have next to consider the accuracy and consistency of the 
Revisers in the use of the definite article in respect to which they claim 
to have made numerous and important improvements upon A. V. As 
the first, and perhaps the most serious instance, take the change which 
they have made in the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. vi. 13, by substituting 
‘deliver us from the evil one’ for ‘deliver us from evil,’ because the 
original reads ard tov rovnpov. But this may be the genitive of the 
neuter ‘evil thing,’ or ‘evil’ in general, just as well as of the masculine, 
‘evil one; and when the adjective is used as here, in the generic or 
universal sense, the French and German languages, as well as the 
Greek, require the definite article to be expressed, though English idiom 
strikes it out. Hence Luther, who, as is well known, was haunted by 4 
very lively sense of the personality and influence of the devil, still 
translates correctly, ‘erlése uns von dem Uebel.’ Thomson also, like 
A. V., renders the clause ‘ deliver us from evil.’ Thus, the change made 
by the Revisers, which so rudely shocks the feelings of many believers, 
has not the shadow of an argument in its favor ; it is wholly gratuitous. 
It was probably adopted from the same indistinct and half-conscious 
purpose of asserting the personality and immediate agency of the Evil 
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One, which induced the English Revisers, contrary to the opinion of 
their American associates, to persist in translating daiuwv, daryéwov, and 
daxuovrLouevoc, ‘devil,’ and ‘possessed with a devil,’ instead of their 
obvious meaning, ‘ demon,’ ‘demoniac,’ possessed with a demon.” 

We have already adverted to the fact that the Greek 
article is fully translated by either rendering, and so no ques- 
tion can be raised as to the correctness of the Revisers’ trans- 
‘ation on grammatical grounds. So it is droll to find Professor 
Bowen giving it as the reason why the Revisers render “from 
the evil one” that the original reads dz0 tod zovypod, and then 
gravely informing them and us that the generic article in 
Greek is usually dropped in translating into English. The 
question, which Professor Bowen so naively begs is: is this the 
generic article, or more precisely, is tod zovypod the genitive of 
tb movypdv or of 6 xovypd¢g? And the only other reason for the 
change, forsooth, was “an indistinct and half-conscious purpose 
of asserting the personality and immediate agency of the Evil 
One.” It is perfectly safe to assert that the English revisers 
never thought of or even half-consciously entertained a dog- 
matic motive for not introducing the distinction of demon and 
devil. They no doubt deemed it unnecessary to change the A. 
V., in fear lest they should introduce more misunderstandings 
than they would remove, just as they long resisted the intro- 
duction of the distinction between Hades and hell. I do not 
agree with them, but their motive is clear. To allow a dog- 
matic bias to mould their rendering against the facts would be a 
grievous sin. But the ascription of this dogmatic motive 
becomes still more offensive when Professor Bowen attributes 
to it the revised form of Matt. vi. 13, because he admits that 
“it was not needed, as another voucher of the personal existence of the 
devil. Under his proper name as Satan or Beelzebub, or his descriptive 
appellation as 6 d:éS8o020c, the slanderer (and we might add as ‘the Evil 
One’), there are passages enough in the New Testament, which, if liter- 
ally interpreted, establish his personality beyond all question.” 

So the revision of Matt. vi. 13, is “not only a crime but a 
blunder.” Let me say at once that Professor Bowen has not 
touched one of the real reasons for this revised rendering. 
Moreover, his ignorance is the less excusable in view of Canon 
Cook’s two pamphlets on the subject,” and Bishop Lightfoot’s 


% London. Murray: 1881, 1882. 
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three letters to the Guardian," all two years ago. We will 
briefly give some of the reasons in point. 

It is at once evident that such a question cannot be decided 
on the ground of modern preferences, but on internal and ex. 
ternal evidence distinctly bearing on the passage in question at 
or near the time when it was spoken and recorded. The ex. 
ternal evidence respects the natural understanding of the ex- 
pression by the Jews, and the traditional interpretation of the 
verse current in the early church, as evinced by the earliest ver- 
sions and Fathers in which the interpretation is at all deter. 
mined. The internal evidence is derived from exegetical and 
theological considerations suggested by the context of Matt. vi. 
13, by the contents of similar passages, and by the usage and 
statements of the New Testament generally on the subject 
under consideration. 

Seventeen times in the New Testament we have zovypé¢ 
used absolutely with the article. In two cases it is unquestion- 
ably neuter (Luke vi. 43, Rom. xii. 9) in nine as indubitably 
masculine (Matt. xiii. 19, 38, 38; Eph. vi. 16; 1 John ii. 13, 
14; iii. 12; v. 18, 19,) in six it may be called ambiguous, but 
Bishop Lightfoot has shown that of these, the masculine is the 
more probable rendering in five cases (Matt. v. 37, 39; John 
xvii. 15, 2 Thess. iii. 2, 3) and the sixth is Matt. vi. 13. The 
tide of probability therefore sets decidedly in the direction of 
the masculine, in passages where the Greek is necessarily am- 
biguous. Now it is to be noticed that in those passages where 
6 zovypds is unquestionably masculine, and indubitably refers 
to Satan, the term is used without any explanation or comment, 
as if it were a current coin of speech in those days. This 
points to a common usage of 6 zovgpdc, or its Aramaic equiva- 
lent, as a designation of Satan, in the time of Christ; a usage 
which our Lord did not create but merely adopted. Now, is 
this usage attested outside of the New Testament? It is, but 
only to a small extent. Canon Cooke points triumphantly to 
the LXX. as evidence that there was no such usage at the time 
when that version was'made. But the fact that the LXX. 
does not record any such usage, is neutralized in its bearing on 
our question, by the fact that it had no occasion to use such 4 
term and would have had to swerve from the path of transla- 


% Guardian, Sept. 7, 14, 21, 1881. 
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tion in order to adopt any such rendering; for the Hebrew of 
the Old Testament gives nv opportunity in any passage for the 
translation 6 zovypds, applied to Satan. On the other hand 
Rabbinical usage distinctly designates the devil, “ the evil one.” 
Bishop Lightfoot cites three passages, and Buxtorf’s Rabbini- 
eal Lexicon adds two more. To be sure this Rabbinical evi- 
dence is probably of a date much later than the New Testa- 
ment, but the New Testament itself proves the usage then, and 
this Rabbinical usage which can hardly be derived from the 
New Testament, thus becomes an independent witness to a 
Jewish usage, which the New Testament proves to date back 
to the time of Christ. 

Nor is such a use of zovypd¢ isolated and exceptional, for 
this is the adjective regularly used in the New Testament and 
in the Septuagint to signify “wicked,” in its application to 
spirits. In the New Testament it is the only adjective so used 
and therefore it is very natural that the chief of all these wicked 
spirits should himself be styled the wicked one. Thus we see 
that there is alike in Jewish usage and in the New Testament 
diction a probability in favor of thus rendering even ambigu- 
ous forms of zovypd¢ with the article, where the context favors 
the translation “the evil one.” Turning now to the immediate 
context of our passage, we find it distinctly favorable to the 
masculine rendering. Kat py etoevérxns jude ei¢ mecpacpdr, 
Wiad Sioa hyd¢ dxd tod zovypod. Bishop Lightfoot says :* 

* Bring us not into temptation, but deliver us—from what? Tempta- 
tion suggests—the tempter. If the tempter is mentioned in the second 
clause, then and then only has the connection mu)... 4724... . its pro- 
per force. If on the other hand rov rovypov be taken neuter, the strong 
opposition implied by these particles is no longer natural, for temptation 
is not co-extensive with evil. We should rather expect in this case, and 
deliver us from evil. 

This last statement is founded on the fact that (if zorypo0d be 
neuter) deliver us from evil is virtually a new petition and as 
such would be appropriately introduced by xaé, but could not 
be connected with the preceding by py . . adddd. 

In this case also Luke in his epitome of the prayer already 
noticed has at this point, and nowhere else, deprived the Lord’s 
Prayer of a very significant petition, whereas if zovypod be 
masculine the second evangelist has here as in the rest of the 

% Guardian, Sept. 14, 1881. 
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prayer only omitted: that which was implied in what he 
retained. It is a priori very improbable that Luke robbed the 
Prayer of an essential element. 

It is important to observe that those who favor the render. 
ing, deliver us from evil, do so principally in the interest of 
what they believe to be the more comprehensive interpreta- 
tion. I think it can be shown that this is a mistake. If dzd 
tod zovnpod is neuter, what does rd zovyody mean? Iam well 
aware that the LXX. use of zovyodg as applied to things is 
even more comprehensive than that of our word evil ; ‘but 
the abstract td zoypdr is certainly used in most cases, per- 
haps in all, in the meaning moral evil—sin. Indeed, the indi- 
cations of the context (forgive us our debts, bring us not into 
temptation), as well as the usage of td zovypdr, so restrict the 
reference of the passage to the realm of moral or spiritual evil, 
that competent exegetes like Weiss (Matthwus-evangelium, p. 
187, note), who accept the neuter, interpret it to mean sin, 
But in this case deliver us from evil is not only too compre- 
hensive, but is a positively misleading translation, so that if 
deliver us from the evil one is wrong, because tod zovnpod is 
not masculine, deliver us from evil is also wrong, since it mis- 
translates the neuter. If the comprehensive idea from evil 
had been meant we should have expected (according to LXX. 
usage), dz mdvtwy tay xax@v. Even of moral evil in general 
dxd tod zovnpod is a much less adequate expression than dzd 
ti¢ movyptag would be. +0 zovypdv simply means that which is 
wicked or sinful, and nothing more. 

And I feel sure that the comprehensiveness of the mascu- 
line rendering from the evil one is not duly appreciated. The 
Synoptists represent Satan as at the head of a kingdom which 
Christ came to destroy. Satan gathers together all the forces 
and powers of evil to resist. He uses them all as means to 
hinder Christ’s advanee. Sicknesses of various kinds, ser- 
pents, scorpions, poison, and demons are his instruments.” 
Indeed, the rebuke of Jesus addressed to the storm and the 
fever, seem to imply the evil one behind them.” All who 
resist Christ are servants, compatriots, sons of Satan.” By 
every means within his power Satan tries to seduce Christ’s 


% Luke xiii. 11f ; Acts x. 88; Luke x. 19; Mark xvi. 18; Luke x. 18, 
* Matt. viii. 26; Luke iv. 39. “ Acts xxvi. 18; Matt. xxiii. 15, xiii. 98. 
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followers from their allegiance. He endeavors to use the trials 
and sufferings permitted by God to this end. God permits 
them as a means of strengthening our faith. Satan uses them 
to bring about our fall. So he sifts the disciples with trial and 
disappointment ; he tempts them with money, and in every 
way sows tares among the wheat.” The Christian, conscious 
of his weakness, is authorized to ask that if possible he may be 
spared the trials, though in God’s hand they might strengthen 
his faith, because he fears that Satan might use them to occa- 
sion his fall. If, however, he must face the temptation he asks 
deliverance from the tempter. Bring us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from the evil one. The Synoptists’ doctrine of 
Satan makes this a very comprehensive petition. 

Finally, we ask what is the traditional interpretation of the 
passage before the stream of exegetical tradition became turbid 
with theological controversy. Here we need only recapitulate 
the conclusions which Bishop Lightfoot has so ably set forth 
and established. 

The earliest versions, the »Syriac (both Curetonian and 
Peshito), and the Sahidic distinctly use the masculine render- 
ing. The old Latin and the Memphitic are necessarily ambig- 
uous, but were both interpreted as masculine in the earliest 
times of which we have evidence in point. And the eastern 
liturgies, though their date is uncertain, favor the same view. 

The masculine interpretation is also clearly held by every 
Father before Augustine who has expressed an opinion on the 
subject. Origen, Dionysius and Didymus of Alexandria, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, and Isidore of 
Pelusium in the eastern church, are joined by Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Ambrose, and Hilary in the west. When Augustine 
forsakes the Greek and uses only the ambiguous Latin, then 
first does the rendering deliver us from evil find favor in the 
church. Thus on every ground of evidence, internal and ex- 
tern..1, there is reason for the rendering “from the evil one.” 

In closing this review of Professor Bowen’s criticisms, most 
of which really recoil on the critic, it is worth while to ask that 
in future such critical questions as these may be considered in 
acalm and judicial spirit. I am no blind partisan of the 

® Luke xxii. 31; Acts v. 3; Matt. xiii. 25. 
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Revision, and I could easily make out a much stronger case 
against it than Professor Bowen has done, but if we were to 
gather up the whole number of what we should call its errors, 
the Revision would not only remain vastly better than the 
A. V., but there would be valid reasons for every one of the 
very changes of which we disapproved. He who criticizes the 
Revision does so at his peril, and it behooves him to be very 
keen-eyed, critical and cautious, if he would not be worsted, 
But we protest, in the name of Biblical science, against the 
charlatanry exhibited by nearly every critic of the Revision in 
bringing sentimental grounds into critical questions, in wan- 
tonly accusing some of our best, most liberal and most devout 
scholars, of sacrilege, dogmatic prepossession, and the like. If 
the text-critic strikes out “ with tears” from Mark ix. 24, it is 
because the MS. evidence is overwhelmingly against it, and it 
is utterly irrelevant to say, as Professor Bowen has done, 
“Surely, it is not the heart of a metaphysician but of 
a textual critic, which is as hard as a nether millstone.” 
Similarly, to dwell on the change in Luke ii. 14, as consist- 
ing only of the addition of one letter, and therefore to depre- 
eate it, when it revolutionizes the meaning, is puerile, but 
the Quarterly Reviewer has misled Professor Bowen into it. 
How would the Quarterly Reviewer himself like an argument 
which dwelt on the fact that only the omission of a small frae- 
tion of a Greek letter intervenes between “ God” and “who” 
in I. Tim. iii. 16. Such things are unworthy. 

But these are small compared with the gross libel of reck- 
lessly attributing “dogmatic prepossessions” to the Revisers. 
If it could be proved that they had obtruded their dogmatic 
prepossessions into the sacred text, they and their book 
together would deserve to be utterly cast out by the chureh. 
But they have not done so, and those who utter such accusations 
entirely fail to prove them. Thus, such aspersions merely soil 
those who utter them. And yet, many critics of the Revi- 
sion have damaged their own case in such ways. I have tried 
to meet Professor Bowen’s assertions with the calm and crit- 
ical consideration which should be accorded to all questions of 
Biblical science. May I venture to express the hope that we 
shall in future have more scientific, and therefore more helpful 


criticism of the Revision. 
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A Lesson in Figures. 


Articte [X.—A LESSON IN FIGURES, OR A CHAPTER 
FROM NUMBERS. 


Ir is really astonishing what an array of facts, figures can 
present to us. They serve us as a system of short-hand in 
conveying ideas. The impression that certain combinations 
make upon us is oftentimes overwhelming. Regard this for 
a moment under three phases : 

lst. We have the common saying that “figures never lie 
which does not mean that no one ever lies by means of figures ; 
but that, aside from the true or false which accompanies them, 
the idea conveyed by the figures themselves, or their relation 
one with another is correct, and carries its own evidence of a 
correct statement on its face. Thus we are told that a bright 
suburb of Boston contains a population of 5,000 souls, and has 
in it 400 liquor shops, and thus that the per centage of shops is 
as high as eight per cent., or slightly less than jy. Now the 
statement may be false, as coming from an intemperate tem- 
perance ranter, but the relation of the figures, as every one can 
see, is correct. 

2d. Figures have thus a logic about them that speedily af- 
fects the slowest reasoners. The “logic of figures” is often 
sharp and decisive. The keenest Philadelphia lawyer cannot 
make two and two other than four. 

3d. Figures interest most men, especially the live and alert 
business men. Their daily business is performed by means of 
their potent aid. Many of them are trained specialists in figures ; 
experts in computation and manifold combinations. Leta min- 
ister who has the indescribable art of intelligent adaptation, 
throw in an illustration or two couched in figures and the dull 
ears of busy merchants will pick up and wake up at least to 
see how correct the dominie is in his computations, which is 
their martial field of tactics ; and a truth lodged then and there 
will fall in ready soil. A discreet minister needs to be no 
more of a mathematician than poor Brother Beecher, to throw 
in such a skillful bait to catch the wary fish. In fact all 
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preachers and Sunday school teachers could learn much from 
our dear friend Isaac Walton. Know ye not that ye are “ fish- 
ers of men,” not fishermen merely. 

Take by way of illustration what has again come under our 
eye, in our regular Scripture reading, (which by the way we 
do by a system of numbers, and have so done with others for 
the nineteenth or twentieth time most satisfactorily). We 
refer to the amount of gold the Queen of Sheba gave to King 
Solomon (2 Chron. ix. 9; 1 Kings x. 10), beside all that vast 
store of rare and costly spices from the luxurious corner of the 
Orient. Imagine you were striving to awaken interest in the 
historical narrative, in a church audience or a Bible class, what 
know they about a Jewish talent of gold or care they whether 
Sheba was in New Zealand or Tasmania, but suppose you 
throw out quickly the American equivalent of a golden talent 
as $56,000 in present valuation as given by the most reliable 
authorities, and you may see even the Vanderbilts, the Astors, 
the Jay Goulds, and Cyrus Fields in the congregation arousing 
themselves to a quick process of computation, and asking 
whether her Royal Highness of Sheba could have really dona- 
ted to the Jerusalem monarch such a magnificent, royal gift as 
$6,720,000.00. In fact some of the tea merchants and spice 
merchants would begin to feel the contagion of these figures, 
and would desire to know if there is not anywhere to be found 
some parchment record of the number of hundred weights of 
cloves and cinnamon, or the tons of cardamom seeds or other 
spices, that they too might make a computation of the amount 
of comfortable income that came to Solomon from this pleasant 
little visit of Her Highness. Of course there need be no waste 
of time on these non-essential matters, but that is sometimes 
the only way of starting a vividly interesting train of thought 
in some men’s minds, and thus securing the interest indirectly. 
Furthermore, there is an immediate and direct result secured, 
that certain seemingly dry details of Old Testament history 
become enlivened with interesting associations, for even the 
average of readers or listeners by a species of translation, or 
the clothing of the facts in modern terms, and even common 
business parlance. The average Bible reader or hearer gains 
no idea of the amazing prosperity of the Pericles of Jerusalem, 
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in the palmiest days that succeeded the wars and conquests 
of his father David, and thus of the favor of God, when it 
rested thus conspicuously on all Israel; but with the reading of 
that vast amount of gold, that yearly poured into the coffers of 
this the Croesus in the royal line; six hundred and sixty-six 
talents of gold—({1 Kings x. 14; 2 Cron. ix. 18); throw in 
the figures which express the equivalent in modern money, and 
let it be seen that it was not less than thirty-seven millions of 
doliars, or exactly $37,296,000.00, and what has been done? 
Why! that portion of Scripture is invested with an interest in 
their minds never felt before, and they are helped by all the 
details that can be further furnished them. In fact the interest 
would be all alive for such figures as will show them the size 
of the country or 11,500 square miles, and its comparison 
with horae localities (e. g. equalled by the areas of Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, or by Wales alone), and 
they are grateful for such sensible helps in making the old 
Scripture a vivid recital of now intensely interesting facts. 
Thus in this day of systems and fine wrought-out classifica- 
tions, how instructive and really astonishing it is to see what a 
comparatively few Christian souls, in whom is lodged the grace 
of God (with neither of the extremes of undue conservatism or 
radicalism), can easily do in the line of benevolence, which is 
“honoring the Lord with one’s substance,” and thus substan- 
tially and actually glorifying Him. We need a more active 
and systematic way of working in church benevolence. It is 
quite pardonable for a house-maid to hurriedly seize anything 
that comes to hand, if it be but a crust of bread, and to give 
that to a stray tramp and slam the door as quickly as possible; 
but it is hardly to be commended as the approved way to give 
into the Lord’s treasury. Yet, practically, is it not just what 
is done in the large majority of cases; whatever comes to hand, 
of the smaller denominations of money, is seized and thought- 
lessly given. The loose change floating about in the pocket 
is cast in, and thus the debt of personal responsibility is seem- 
ingly discharged, and a certain show of respectability main- 
tained, inasmuch as the contribution box has not been skipped. 
Even of such it should be said however, “They have their re- 
ward.” Do we not seriously need to cultivate careful business- 
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like methods? If system is “half the battle” in business, why 
is it not the same in church work? In fact some system is 
a pre requisite to success in mercantile pursuits, and we claim 
it is as indispensable in successful benevolent operations. 

Let us now give a few facts from a recent experience in the 
line of this movement toward something systematic and def- 
nite. The writer, who has the honor of being the “ under. 
shepherd” of a noble little church, placed before said church 
a thoroughly thought-out pian. It was a scheme of giving, 
very carefully worked up, after numberless experiments in 
tabulating givers and gifts, and was thus the last, best outcome 
of mature thought, yet capable of indefinite enlargement and 
improvement, susceptible of various modifications which would 
be found necessary in adapting it to peculiar situations and 
circumstances. It was roughly put on a large sheet of printer's 
paper and placed as an object lesson before the people, and so 
pleased the committee of the society that they desired it printed 
and published. Here it is, suggesting to the eve of every fair. 
minded beholder one of the easiest, pleasantest, most practical, 
and feasible plans for a very small congregation in contribut- 
ing regularly and persistently for religious purposes. 

If 5 children give 10 cts, each, a Sabbath, in one year it amts. to $26.0 

** 25 young persons “* 25 “* “* - " 325.00 
** 50 persons eo elas ? 1300.00 
“15 “ “ $1.00 “780.00 


Total 95. Total, $2431.00 


If 5 children give 5 cents each, a Senteg, - 1 year amounts to $13.0 
“ 10 girls — = “ “ = 52.00 
“15 boys 7) 30 

“ 20 persons 

“ 40 “ 

“ 10 “ 


Total 100. Total, $2041.00 


The figures alone carry the proof of the feasibility of the 
plan almost anywhere. It seems well-nigh incredible that only 
95 persons filled with the grace of moderate generosity can 
raise nearly $2500.00 in one year. Some will be so skeptical 
of this that they will proceed to multiply for themselves, and 
work out this simple sum in multiplication and addition. In 
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proof of this, let me ask you, my reader, if you have not been 
already computing thus and verifying the figures above? I 
certainly hope vou have, and that you have thus more than 
satisfied yourself. The second table is designed for a greater 
variety in the amounts to be voluntarily pledged as in the 
Harris plan of envelope collections; the estimate being a more 
moderate one even than the other; the givers being 100 and 
their gifts aggregating $2041.00, a sum large enough to pay all 
the expenses of most churches with less than three hundred in 
its average congregations, and to have a little surplus for mis- 
sions elsewhere. 

Now such schedules of giving are designed simply to show 
what can be done and very easily done by even our weak and 
struggling churches. It does not, however, presume to rely 
entirely on a system and not upon converted men, nor does it 
suggest any such sanguine ideas, as to make us suppose that 
even such an attractive scheme will create the grace of charity 
in niggardly breasts. No, it does not anticipate the instant and 
total transformation of money-loving Judases into beautiful 
and bountiful Marys of Bethany, ali eager to break their cost- 
liest alabaster cruses of spikenard at the feet of the Lord. 

The collection committee of a church need not be surprised 
that some rich nabob or two and some other indescribables in 
every congregation of large size refuse to be counted in, in any 
scheme whatever that any angel or archangel might propose. 
Nevertheless every such committee may be assured and every 
true pastor’s heart be made glad that there are to be found 
those who will enter into every such matter with a hearty and 
zealous codperation. The spiritually-minded and progressive 
people will almost invariably help on the plan by prayer and 
purse, heart and will, especially so if the leaders of the move- 
ment are thoroughly judicious and with the pastor are ready 
to lead as well in the actual giving even to the point of genu- 
ine sacrifice, and with promptness. This exactly describes the 
case in Pilgrim Church, to which we made an earlier reference. 

Of course it is to be understood that such figures as are pro- 
posed are merely suggestions and can be varied as much as it 
is possible, and are designed especially to work with the Harris 
system of envelope collections, which we are glad to see is be- 
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ing adopted in an increasing number of churches, some of the 
suburban churches, about Boston, commencing with the cur. 
rent month. Such a schedule may therefore prove exceeding 
timely and add an important link in the chain of facts and 
proposals in that excellent and already well-tried Harris plan. 
Perchance the simplest plan for an average congregation of the 
sons of Agur (Prov. xxx. 1-8), who are neither poverty-stricken 
nor rich, would be for 150 givers giving thus: 


100 persons giving 25 cents in 1 year = $1300 
50 “ “é 50 “é “ec sé = 1800 


Total 150 Total, $2600 


But surely 150 should be found out of a congregation of 300 
souls. 

What will such a plan effect ? 

Besides many incidental advantages we have left ourselves 
time to speak of only two or three things. 

lst. The givers become self-disciplined in a very important 
matter. A sense of personal responsibility in the conduct and 
welfare of a church is awakened in each individual soul; and 
the right idea and complete idea of worship, personally and 
practically, is thus inculeated ; the more definitely so as this 
method places it definitely before each. 

2d. The church finances (whether in the matter of its ex- 
penses or its benevolences, as each church shall decide) will be 
far better and more clearly administered, business-like, and 
reliable ways. The church becomes assuredly known as the 
practiser of the wholesome doctrine of paying, promptly, one 
hundred cents on the dollar; and thus it puts the credit of the 
church as high as that of the best business man in it. 

3. Last and best we believe it is exceedingly pleasing to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Head and Founder of the Church, who 
said “them that honor me I will honor ;” “ Bring ye all the 
tithes into the store house,” etc. (Mai. iii. 10.) 
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